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NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE SABBATH AND THE WEEK! 


THEIR ORIGIN AND THEIR NATURE. 


THE week : what an ancient, venerable, and puzzling institution it is ! 
For thousands of years it has embraced our western civilization and 
held it in its grasp, involving our whole personal life from the cradle 
to the grave! It is strange how it forms our atmosphere with its 
arbitrary dominance, without any perceptible basis in the nature of 
things. For measures of time are naturally imposed on the terrestrial 
globe and on humanity by the sun and the moon: day, month, and 
year are the divisions into which they necessarily divide our life. Of 
all these unalterable spaces of time, the week recognizes one only—the 
day : with month and year it has no concern, but oversteps all natural 
limits and pursues its own course, counting the days in sevens for 
thousands of years. To-day we are hardly conscious of two arrange- 
ments in the same cycle. One of them gives us the names of the 
individual days ; that we owe to Rome: for each day of the week it 
has its own god to whom it is sacred, the Dies Solis, Lunae, Martis, 
Mercurii, Jovis, Veneris, Saturni. Primarily, of course, these are the 
seven planets—for even sun and moon to the ancient mind are planets : 
if they are not ‘wandering stars’, then which is? But the deities who 
are incarnate in them were felt and acknowledged by our ancestors of 
old, and were even translated, as it were, into their speech: the 
middle day of the week is called Woden’s day, the next Thor’s day, 
the last but one Freia’s day. Of all this the other arrangement—that 
which we derive from Israel and from the Old Testament—shews not 
the slightest trace. There it is only the seventh and last day, the Sabbath, 
that has a name; the rest are indicated only as the first, second, third, 
and so forth, after the Sabbath, the last defore it, the day of the prepara- 
tion. That Saturn is called the planet of the Sabbath is the solitary 
trace of Israel’s acquaintance with the other arrangement which we can 
detect in Jewish literature. 

How came the contact and the combination of these two; how old 


1 A paper read before the Society for Old Testament Study, July 25, 1928. 
VOL. XXX. B 
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are they; which of the two is the younger, and dependent on the 
other? All origins are necessarily shrouded in twilight and gloom ; 
but one thing we can say with complete certainty—the planet-week of 
the Romans is comparatively young. Even for Dio Cassius, about 
A.D. 200, it is a tolerably new phenomenon, coming, so far as he knows, 
from Egypt. Its earliest traces may be followed back into the last 
century B.C., i.e. into the last time of the pre-Christian period, and 
lead us, in fact, to Alexandria in Egypt, and thence to Rome. But 
ancient Egypt, of which to-day we possess so thorough a knowledge, 
reaching back to a high antiquity, shews no trace either of the week or 
of the worship of the seven planets ; but since during the last five hundred 
years B.c. Judaism played a very prominent role there, and especially 
in Alexandria, it is the most probable thing that z¢s rest day was 
widely accepted, and public life was gradually adjusted to it. The 
distribution of the days of the week among the seven planets may then 
have followed automatically ; it can be shewn with certainty that the 
order of the days begins with the most distant planet, Saturn, and 
thence spreads backwards. In any case the intense Jewish stress on 
the Law absolutely excludes the adjustment of Judaism to Roman 
custom. 

In one point, however, the Roman and western arrangement diverged 
from old Jewish custom after the rise of Christianity. The early Church 
at first pretty generally observed the Sabbath, though, copying the 
pattern set by her Lord and Master, with somewhat less stringency 
than the Jews. But Christians also formed the habit of celebrating the 
following day, the first day of the week, as a festival of joy, because on 
that day the Saviour rose from the dead. In the Roman planetary 
arrangement that was the Dies Solis, the‘ Sunday’. Now the Syrian cult 
of the Sol Invictus, the invincible sun, officially introduced into Rome 
by the Emperor Aurelian (270-275) absorbed and superseded all other 
heathen religions, and formed a bridge for the dominance of Christianity, 
thus contributing not a little to the complete and unconditioned 
ascendance of this day over the week. With the recognition of 
Christianity as the official religion at the beginning of the fourth century, 
Constantine introduced also the public observance of the Sunday, 
whereby our week was finally established on a firm basis. 

Compared with the age of the week and the Sabbath of Judaism, 
this is a young and late period ; if we would carry our question farther 
we must follow it up to a hoary antiquity. How far must we go 
according to Israel’s own memories? To the foundation of its religion 
by Moses, according to the most probable computation about 1250 B.c. 
The Sabbath commandment is practically the only one which appears 
in all forms of the Law ascribed to Moses—there are not less than six 
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such forms,’ and the commandment in some of them is even repeated : 
we find it in the oldest source J, in the Book of the Covenant and the 
ethical Decalogue of the source E, in Deuteronomy, the Law of Holi- 
ness and the Priestcode. This proves first of all only the strength with 
which Israel regarded the Sabbath as fundamental and definitely dis- 
tinctive in comparison with heathenism. This is confirmed, during the 
exile, while Israel lived scattered among heathen peoples, even by the 
prophets of the period, especially by Ezekiel (xx 12 ff, xxii 8, xxiii 38, 
compare Isa. lvi 1-7, lviii 13 ; Jer. xvii 19-27), who sees in the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath one of the principal causes of Israel’s downfall. 
All this, however, gives us no certain clue to the age of the Sabbath or 
to the period in which it arose, for practically everything having the 
force of law in Israel was in later times ascribed to Moses as the only 
lawgiver, even when Israel did not adopt it till much later or had it 
before the age of Moses. We must, then, enquire whether the founda- 
tion of the Sabbath festival was so closely bound up with the work and 
age of Moses as to justify the tradition. 

Now we have, on this question, a very definite answer in four 
passages. Unfortunately there are two quite different presentations, 
and we might as well have had none, for the variation shews that an 
actual gap was filled up arbitrarily from two different points of view. 
Neither of the two is convincing. The older—supposing that it is 
original in the ethical Decalogue of Exod. xx, our ‘Ten Command- 
ments ’—bases the Sabbath on the fact that God created the world in 
six days and rested on the seventh day: ‘ Therefore he blessed the 
seventh day and hallowed it.’ Creation in six days, however, together 
with the divine rest on the seventh, is an addition to the later of the 
two forms of the creation story, so that it does not belong to its 
original tradition. And this expansion is provided by the latest source, 
the Priestcode, and so, of course, ¢4is explanation of the Sabbath is 
found in the legislation of the Priestcode. This does not favour a high 
antiquity. If we were to take this explanation quite seriously, the 
Sabbath would bind not merely Israel, nor would it have been given 
first through Moses, but would affect all humanity, and that from 
the day on which the Creator gave His creature this example. In fact 
it tells us only that, when it entered the mind of Israel, the Sabbath was 
already so absolutely valid, and was held to be so supremely holy, that 
men were convinced God Himself could not have desecrated it by 
work. Here we are far on the way to the Rabbinic theory that God 
Himself is a student of the Law. 

1 J = ritual decalogue, Exod. xxxiv 21; E = Book of the Covenant, Exod. xxiii 
12; the ethical Decalogue, Exod. xx 8-11; Deutronomy, Deut. v 12-15; Law of 
Holiness (H), Lev. xxiii 1-3, xix 30 ; Priestcode (P), Exod. xxxi 12-15, xxxv 1-3. 
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Nevertheless I think it possible that the theory of creation in six 
days may have found a place as a speculation in such a sense in the 
Decalogue of Exod. xx, before it received from P its body in the 
creation story. In that case the authors of Deuteronomy in the seventh 
century will have had notice of it, and replaced it with another, so 
profaning it in that they divested it of the divine participation in the 
practice. For the explanation of the Sabbath in Deut. v, the parallel 
text to the ethical Decalogue, now hinted at also in the Book of the 
Covenant, Exod. xxiii 12, is purely social: humanity towards slaves, 
male and female, and foreign residents, towards oxen and asses and all 
serviceable cattle, in recollection of the time when Israel too was a 
slave in Egypt and his God brought him out thence with a strong hand 
and with an outstretched arm. This explanation performs its function 
in one respect: it explains (what we miss in the other) why the law was 
given through Moses and not earlier. But in other respects it is quite 
unsatisfactory. It gives a reason for the prohibition of severe toil, but 
not of work in general, a reason for the rest of slaves and cattle, but 
not for that of the master, who lies under no compulsion. Above all 
it fails (where the other is satisfactory) to account for the selection of 
the seventh day. But we see here clearly the hand of the Deutero- 
nomists at work, and that in the two directions which are characteristic 
of them. On the one hand they always attempt to ameliorate social 
customs, and to inculcate humanitarianism—hence this explanation 
has its home in a civilization both advanced and decadent, which has 
nothing in common with Moses’s primitive age. On the other hand it 
is their principle to remove from daily life and from the realm of the 
lay world everything which is properly cultic, everything holy in the 
narrower sense, and to concentrate and accumulate it in the Jerusalem 
Temple alone. Therefore they have eliminated even the divine 
example in the Sabbath festival, and the proud consciousness of treading 
in the footprints of God. But ifthe six days of creation, even as an idea, 
appear for the first time in the source P, and were therefore first inter- 
polated into Exod. xx after the time of Deuteronomy (as most modern 
expositors think), the Deuteronomists may have supplanted a reason 
for the Sabbath which appeared to them still more suspicious, and 
urgently needing to be replaced by an inoffensive one. Zhat would be 
completely lost to us. In any case both the traditional reasons make 
us feel that they absolutely fail to present us with a connexion between 
the Sabbath festival and the religion of Yahweh as such in distinction 
from other religions. 

So we have not found what we need; the Sabbath remains, as 
before, in the air. It exists, we are told, from Moses onwards ; but its 
origin and primary meaning still perplex us as much as ever. Indeed, 
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the way in which it is introduced in a full half of the eight places in the 
legislation (Exod. xx 8 ff, xxxi 12 ff; Lev. xix 30; Deut. v 12 ff) almost 
proves that Moses was not the first to introduce it, but that he found it 
already in existence, and merely adopted and laid stress on it. For the 
Sabbath is presupposed as something already familiar: ‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy’, or ‘ My Sabbaths shall ye observe !’ 
If that be true, then the Sabbath reaches back past Moses, defore the 
nation of Israel came into existence, into the wandering nomad period, 
when the tribes possessed no unity or were bound together only in 
smaller groups. Against this possibility a number of my most able 
colleagues (e.g. Marti, Stade, Smend) have raised a decided protest. 
They maintain the view that the Sabbath cannot go back into the 
nomad period which preceded the formation of Israel proper, nor even 
to the time of Moses, because the life of the shepherd does not allow 
a complete holiday from work ; on the contrary the cattle absolutely 
demand daily attention for pasture, water, milking, and so forth. 
Agricultural conditions are different, and so Israel must have adopted 
the Sabbath only after the immigration into Canaan, from the popula- 
tion already settled there. Now it is not for a moment to be doubted that 
after the immigration Israel adopted from the Canaanites much that 
was later peculiar to her and formed constituent parts of her Yahweh 
religion—such are her civil legislation in the Pentateuch, and the three 
harvest festivals, Matstsoth, Weeks, and Tabernacles. Why not then 
the Sabbath also? But, plausible as this sounds, it is a mistaken, 
indeed an impossible, conclusion. For in Canaan we meet with no 
trace of the Sabbath. Nehemiah (Neh. xiii 17-21) has to take proceed- 
ings against the Canaanite tradesmen who bring their goods into 
Jerusalem on the Sabbath. And even though we have little informa- 
tion available as to the ancient Canaanites, yet we have abundance from 
the contemporary Phoenicians, their kinsmen, over the whole of the 
Mediterranean as far as Carthage, Gaul, and Spain: nowhere is there 
the slightest trace of the Sabbath ; on the contrary Israel justly feels 
conscious that no parallel for it is to be found in the whole of her 
environment. 

And as to the abstinence from work : who can assure those doubters 
that in the ancient period with which we are dealing a Sabbatical veto 
was laid on all those thirty-nine works which meticulous anxiety has 
happily collected in the Talmud, even to the prohibition of a walk 
of more than about a kilometre? It happens that the earliest mention 
of the Sabbath in daily life in Canaan (2 Kings iv 23) affords some 
slight evidence to the contrary. This shews us that in the ninth century 
B.C. it was usual to travel over the country, necessarily employing the 
labour of saddle animals and slaves, on the Sabbath, just because other 
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work was at a standstill. It is obvious that the command to abstain 
from work was adapted to changing conditions of life, and therefore 
that in the course of centuries the Sabbath rest constantly assumed 
a new aspect and only gradually reached the form and extent which we 
find at last in the later Judaism. 

Such considerations have led to the further quest for phenomena 
which, though only related to Israel’s Sabbath, may yet indicate some 
kind of preliminary stage leading to its complete developement. A 
wide field for this has been offered by the rediscovery of the ancient 
civilization of Babylon and Assyria, with which Israel itself attests its 
connexion in making Abraham migrate westwards from Ur of the 
Chaldees. And, as a matter of fact, in that vast reservoir of cultural 
and cultic information of all kinds the search has not been fruitless. 
In the first place it is certain that the sanctity of the number seven in 
Babylonia can be demonstrated at least from the third millennium B.c., 
and appears by preference in all possible circumstances. But the 
seven-day week has not been discovered there ; on the other hand it is 
directly contradicted by the frequent division of the month into six 
parts, involving a five-day week. Once only, in the case of an inter- 
calary month, do we find the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and 
twenty-eighth of the month distinguished, and along with them the 
nineteenth, as the forty-ninth (49 = 7 x 7) of the previous month. In 
any case this is different from the Sabbath, for that does not form a 
division within the individual month, but disregards and oversteps its 
limits. Still, we must freely grant the possibility that in the earliest 
period even the Hebrews began each month with a fresh week, and 
only later disassociated the Sabbath from the lunar cycle.' We may 
almost detect a trace of such developement in the fact that again and 
again in the Old Testament (Amos viii 5 ; Hos. ii 13 ; Isa. i 13, Ixvi 23 ; 
Ezek. xlv 17, xlvit; Neh. x 34; 1 Chron. xxiii 31 ; 2 Chron. ii 3) we 
meet with the Sabbath bracketed with the new moon; the two match 
one another and must therefore be homogeneous. For instance, in 
that passage in Kings (2 Kings iv 23) the day of the new moon stands 
alongside of the Sabbath as being available for a journey, and is, there- 
fore, a festal day, not a working day. We shall have occasion to return 
to this point. But those Babylonian seventh days are not days of joy, 
as the Sabbath is in Israel, but days of evil (dmd limni), dies nefasti, 
mali augurii, on which men, above all the king, avoid certain activities, 
because otherwise they expect disastrous results. We may compare the 


1 This explanation is offered by the latest publication known to me, that of Eiss- 
feldt in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2nd ed., under ‘ Feste und Feiern’, 
col. 553 f, where the Sabbath is derived from the phases of the moon, and is sup- 
posed to have been adopted from Babylon through the Canaanites. 
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popular superstition which regards a Friday as ‘unlucky’, a day on 
which no new enterprise may safely be undertaken. Hence we have 
a fresh possibility, even a probability, for the developement or early 
history of the Sabbath. Here, too, the basis and aim of the festival 
may not have been respite from toil and labour, but religious awe, on 
whatever it may have been based, to whatever it was primarily referred 
and limited. We have every ground for investigating this matter 
further. 

We are confirmed in this view by another discovery. There were in 
Babylon days which bore the name Sada¢fu, doubtless the same word 
as the Old Testament sabda¢ = Sabbath, whose derivation and original 
meaning in Hebrew are quite uncertain. In view of the high antiquity 
of the Babylonian usage, we can hardly escape the suggestion that the 
name originated there, and was carried over into Israelite speech. 
And these days are explained as ‘ Days of quieting the heart (dm nah 
Uibbi) of the gods’, that is, days of repentance and of prayer, with all 
the corresponding customs. Hence the Israelite Sabbath probably 
assumed the character of a day of joy only later, when its religious 
nature was fading and its social aspect came to the front. 

Some twenty years ago it was held that with the help of this Baby- 
lonian Sabbath our riddle might be solved at one stroke, the original 
nature of the Sabbath defined and its evolution to its familiar form 
traced with certainty. In the year 1904 a new cuneiform inscription 
was discovered and deciphered, in which the fifteenth of the month is 
called Sapattu. Since the astronomical month contains twenty-nine 
and a half days, the fifteenth means the middle, therefore, so it was 
argued, the full moon. Since the Old Testament Sabbath was so 
often bracketed, as we used to hear, with the new moon—and it must 
be remembered that this term does not mean the complete darkening 
of the moon, but the first slender crescent of its re-illumined disk—the 
doctrine, we might almost say the dogma, was confidently taught that 
the Sabbath was originally the day of the full moon. It was, then, not 
to be separated from the lunar cycle, but closely connected with it ; it 
was not the conclusion of and the dominant factor in the seven-day 
week but that day in the month when its governing star reached its 
zenith. It is remarkable with what ingenuity Johannes Meinhold of 
Bonn adduced evidence to shew how first of all Deuteronomy, in the 
second half of the seventh century, picked out the new moon and 
the full moon as offensive festivals. How, gradually, in response to 
the demand for rest, the seventh day became naturalized in Israel as 
a day of rest, first at harvest time, under the name of the Full Moon 
Sabbath ; how, finally,—barely fifty years, we must remember, after 
Deuteronomy—Ezekiel made the observance of this seventh day 
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obligatory and dominant for the whole year. With the Sabbath 
Meinhold felt that the whole ethical decalogue—which in any case 
could not be attributed to Moses, since it breathes throughout 
the spirit of the prophets—must be of post-exilic origin to suit this 
view. 

It is to be regretted that so many of our colleagues have allowed 
themselves to be convinced by this discovery, and, in particular, that it 
has found its way, naturally as an assured conclusion, into a handbook 
so widely known as Hélscher’s Geschichte der israelitischen und 
jiidischen Religion. For this there is not the slightest justification. 
There is not a single word in Deuteronomy which annuls the festivals 
of the new and full moon, nor is there a single word in Ezekiel which 
prescribes a new mode of celebration for the Sabbath. On the contrary 
he complains constantly (xx 12 ff, xxii 8, 26, xxiii 38, xliv 24) that for 
long years (clearly long before the Deuteronomic reform) Israel has 
failed to observe the Sabbath ix the o/d sense. Nowhere is it said what 
that sense is, much less is it described, because every child knows it. 
As before, the Sabbath is coupled by Ezekiel with the new moon 
(xlv 17, xlvi 1 ff) just as it is much later in the work of the Chronicler 
(x xxili 31; 2 ii 3; Neh. x 34), and only once—even then quite acci- 
dentally and simply—is it made clear (Ezek. xlvi 1) by the mention of the 
‘six working days’ alongside of the Sabbath, that it is ovr Sabbath, 
the. seventh day, that he has in view. Just as little is it true that in 
the oldest passage of the Law (Exod. xxxiv 21) abstention from work 
is confined to the harvest; on the contrary, when it is said ‘Six days 
shalt thou labour and on the seventh day thou shalt rest, in ploughing 
and in harvest shalt thou rest’, it obviously does not mean, ‘o/y in 
ploughing and harvest, but evex in ploughing and harvest: however 
urgent the work may be, thou shalt rest—more exactly rendered ‘thou 
shalt keep Sabbath’. But all champions of the full moon theory have 
overlooked a very old passage, 2 Kings xi 5 ff, describing the overthrow 
of Athaliah, queen of Judah, about 835 B.c. There we hear that in 
Jerusalem every Sabbath two-thirds of the royal bodyguard was brought 
up into the Temple for service, that there one of the two-thirds remained 
on duty during the working days, and on the following Sabbath was 
relieved again by the other two-thirds. Every one who has ever borne 
arms will realize that such a guard could not have lasted from full moon 
to full moon—a whole month—but that the reliefs must have followed 
one another every week. 

But even in Babylon it is very doubtful whether the Sabbath was the 
full moon. The passage cited deals with the five-day week, and it is 
not only the fifteenth, but every fifth day which is especially indicated. 
The fifteenth day, therefore, is not distinguished because it is the day 
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of the full moon, nor is it so called, but because it is one of the fifth 
days and also the middle day of the month. It is easy to understand 
how in such circumstances the fifteenth day should be a day of special 
sacrifice—which occurs as well in the case of the seventh and twenty- 
eighth days. We can also understand why it should be called Sapattu, 
if that is the same as Sadattu, the day of repentance and prayer ; but 
then it is not He Sabbath, but ove sabbath among others.' Our most 
learned student of the subject tells us that the name is now and then 
used quite generally in the sense of a ‘ Festival’. 

To get a true view of the subject we must state nothing less than the 
fact that the fifteenth day of the month is far from being the day 
of the full moon. From the same student of the subject we learn that 
the festival of the full moon in Babylon begins on the eleventh day of 
the month and ends on the fifteenth, reaching its zenith on the thirteenth 
which, therefore, is the day of the full moon. A simple computation 
will serve to confirm this. We have already observed that the day of 
the new moon is that on which the first light of the new moon is visible, 
more exactly the first full day after its appearance. Now the month 
contains twenty-nine and a half days (+44 min. 3 secs.). But some 
three days of its cycle are dark for us; therefore since the waxing and 
waning of its disk proceed with absolute regularity it reaches its full 
height in the full moon at the half, not of thirty, but of twenty-six or 
twenty-seven days, and therefore not on the fifteenth but on the thirteenth, 
including the day of the new moon. I had calculated this for myself, 
being a total stranger to astronomical questions, but my conclusions 
were absolutely confirmed, on the side of Babylonian antiquity by the 
Assyriologist and on the side of natural science by the astronomer of 
the University of Wiirzburg. Any one can easily convince himself 
of its truth by experiment. Here we have a striking illustration of the 
lack of reflection occasionally bestowed on scholarly work. Once more, 
then, the Sabbath occurs every seven days, not every thirty, and, as of 
old, dominates the week, not the month. So all that we have gained 
with certainty is that it has borrowed its name from Babylon, and that 
in Israel it may have meant originally the same thing as in Babylon, 
i.e. a day of religious festivity and of solemn restraint. 

For an answer to our main question, however, we find ourselves driven 
back to our Old Testament. Physician, heal thyself! Maybe the 
attempt will not be so hopeless. At the outset we saw that Israel knew 
nothing of the Roman week of the seven planets, that it distinguished 
only one of the seven days, the Sabbath, and arranged and named the 


1 Cp, Landberger, B., Der kuitische Kalender der Babylonier und Assyrier, 1. Halfte, 
1913. It is he who is designated in the following sentences ‘Our most learned 
student of the subject’. 
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rest after it. But this much remains certain, this ome, as far back as we 
can trace it, has always been the day of the planet Saturn, and all the 
evidence tends to shew that the other planets were only later appended 
to it and arranged after it. Now we meet with this most significant 
fact, that one early reference to the cult of Saturn in Israel has survived. 
The passage in Amos (v 25, 26), our oldest writing prophet, at the end 
of Yahweh’s repudiation of all ostentatious worship, runs, with a slight, 
indispensable change: ‘ Did ye bring me sacrifice and meal-offering in 
the desert, forty years? Did ye not bear with you Sakkith, your king, 
and Kéwan, your divine star, your idols which ye had made for your- 
selves?’ Now Kéwan is the general Semitic name for the planet 
Saturn ; and Sakkith is in Babylonia a name of the god Ninib, who is 
in countless instances identified with Saturn.’ Unless we are to do as 
many commentators do in their despair, and excise the verse altogether 
as spurious—which is quite unwarrantable, since no one could have 
invented it later—we must find in it a reference to the wilderness period 
under Moses. We must therefore understand Amos as complaining 
that the ancestors of Israel, to whom he is speaking, did at that time 
something quite different from offering to Yahweh an ostentatious cult : 
they carried solemnly through the desert with them images of the planet 
Saturn. This is the only unwelcome recollection of this kind which 
has come down to us as a part of the prophetic denunciation: we may 
safely assume that yet other doubtful practices have vanished below the 
surface—whether tolerated by Moses, or carried out in that spirit of 
hostility to him of which we hear so often. But in this passage we hear 
of the cult of just that planet to which the Sabbath day is consecrated, 
which in Israel, by the Rabbis, is called the Sabbath planet. Now the 
(original) connexion of the Sabbath commandment with Yahweh is far 
from being clear and its wording in the Law rouses the suspicion that 
it was not first introduced by Moses, but goes back past him into the 
pre-Yahwistic period. Ought we, then, to see here a relic of the cult 
of Saturn, which, long after the disappearance of those images, main- 
tained an unshakeable hold on the custom of the people and was 
adopted into the cult of Yahweh, just as the harvest festivals were 
adopted from the cult of the Canaanite Baal, or the new moon from 
an ancient moon cult? 

To examine this question more closely, we must enquire after the 
origin of the cult of Yahweh itself in Israel. According to a tradition 


1 The names according to Luther are Kian and Sikkath, slight disfigurements 
which go back even to the Hebrew text. In Sakkith some Assyriologists prefer 
to recognize Mars; the only effect of this would be to attest the cult of two planets, 
but it makes no difference to our point, since Kéwa4n is certainly Saturn. I read at 
the beginning of the verse onxw3 (>). 
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which is thoroughly trustworthy, and has been doubted without any 
reasons, Moses brought this cult to his brethren out of the steppes to 
the east of Egypt, and promised them deliverance from slavery through 
this God whom he proclaimed. He himself has been won by Yahweh 
at the divine mountain Horeb or Sinai, no doubt through an over- 
mastering revelation. This had happened to him while he was feeding 
the flock of his father-in-law, rather farther away than usual, but yet, 
naturally, within the pasturage-area of the tribe of his father-in-law, who 
had kindly received the fugitive and given him his daughter in marriage 
(Exod. iii 1 ff, ii 16 ff). The people whose client Moses became are 
called Midianites, or Kenites where a more exact indication within this 
general term appears (Judges iv 11,17). Moses’ brother-in-law, Hobab 
the Kenite, becomes the guide of Israel through the desert to Canaan 
(Num. x 29-32)—even to-day we know how indispensable such guidance 
is there. With his fellow-tribesmen he accompanies Israel into their 
new home, and they settle in the far south, being attached to Judah 
(Judges i 16). There we find Kenites under Saul and David; both 
gratefully recall their ancient friendship and the benefits Israel has 
received from them (1 Sam. xv 6, xxvii 10, xxx 29). So close a connexion 
is impossible apart from a religious association ; the Kenites must have 
been worshippers of Yahweh. If so, they preceded Israel in this cult ; 
for Moses found them living close to the divine mountain. He must 
have been introduced to the religion of Yahweh among them in the 
wilderness and have accepted it, before the storm-God overpowered him 
fully, when he pastured his flock on His mountain, and won him to be 
His prophet for Israel. This inevitable conclusion is certified for us 
when Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, wins the highest praise as 
a champion of Yahweh under Deborah and Barak (Judges iv 11, 17, 
v 24). And from their remote genealogy (1 Chron. ii 25) we learn that 
the Rechabites, under the monarchy, the virtuosi and purists of the 
Yahweh-cult, its most faithful adherents, were descendants of the 
Kenites. We meet with them in this character in their ancestor 
Jonadab ben Rekab under Jehu, 841, and about 600 in besieged 
Jerusalem in the time of Jeremiah (2 Kings x; Jer. xxxv). Therefore 
it is no mere invention of ingenious curiosity, but an ancient tradition of 
the highest value, which, though it be deliberately veiled and obscured 
here and there, yet comes along many channels, hat Jsrael inherited 
and adopted from the wilderness tribe of the Kenites its God Yahweh and 
His religion, which was to become the religion of mankind through Jesus 
Christ. 

Now this wilderness tribe has a peculiar character. The word sayin, 
after which the tribe is called Kainites or Kenites or even Kayin, since 
that is its ancestor’s name, is hardly used in Israel as a common noun 
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(2 Sam. xxi 16, Lance ?), but in Arabic and Aramaic means ‘smith’. 
The oldest human genealogy, which Israel without doubt received and 
took over from the Kenites, the Kainite genealogy in Gen. iv 17 ff, 
shews clearly that this is no accidental coincidence. It may be remarked ° 
in passing only that originally this genealogy was not based on fratricide, 
nor did the race of the Kenites disappear in the Flood, but its posterity 
lasted down to the time of the narrator. Now here Kayin, the ancestor 
of the Kenites in the saga, is the first human child, the first son of the 
first pair, at whose birth his mother cries ‘I have got Yahweh for a hus- 
band’, i.e. ‘My husband can create man as well as Yahweh Himself’, 
and then called her son Kayin after the word ‘D"22 ‘I have got’. But in 
the seventh generation this genealogy issues in Lamech, the father of 
three brothers Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal, and they became tribal ancestors : 
Jabal, the father of all that live with and on flocks, Jubal, the father 
of all who play on the harp and pipe, Tubal, the father of all workers 
in iron and bronze. In the case of the last, the smith, the traditional 
text, at any rate with a right impulse, repeats the name of the primeval 
ancestor, and calls him by the double name Tubal-Kayin. And the 
song which the father Lamech sings to his two wives shews how rightly 
he is connected with the discovery of the smith’s art (Gen. iv 23 f): 

Ada and Zillah, hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech, give ear to my words: 

A man do I smite for my wound, 

And a child for my bruise ! 

If Kayin did avenge himself seven times, 

So Lamech seven and seventy times. 
There is only one obvious interpretation of this little song, namely, that 
the father wields the first metal weapon made by his son, and boasts of 
it; how much more terrible he and his will be henceforward in exacting 
vengeance, and therefore how much more protection and strength they 
can’ assure to themselves than their gallant ancestors. Jt is obvious 
that here also, in the oldest tradition of the Kenites, everything issues 
in and finds its climax in the smith. 

But the smith has a peculiar position in the stage of culwre with 
which we are dealing. The Bedouin of the vast Syrian-Arabian desert, 
from whom Israel sprang, who, alone with his few tents in a circle of 
many miles, bears hunger in the dry steppe, is naturally his own work- 
man. From the wool of his flocks he spins and weaves for himself his 
clothes and his tent, from their skins he cuts himself straps and shoes 
so far as he needs them, from the clay of the ground he moulds and 
bakes his crockery, and so forth. But ome craft he never undertakes, 
that of the smith. From remote antiquity even till to-day—as the 
most modern travellers (e.g. Doughty, v. Oppenheim) still tell us—this 
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work is carried on by special tribes of smiths, with whom the lords of 
the desert admit no relationship, and whom they regard with contempt. 
Like gipsies, with a few poor asses and sheep, they form flying columns, 
which betake themselves in turn to the different camps of the master 
tribes, produce and offer the necessary weapons, tent-pegs, tools, and 
vessels, carry out repairs, and then get on their way again; all within 
the circle of a district supplied by the individual smith tribe. One 
other craft is in the hands of wandering people of the same kind, that 
of the musician; to this also the noble Bedouin would never stoop. 
So we have Jubal and Tubal alongside of the first-born, Jabal, an exact 
parallel to the Slovakian tinkers and the Bohemian musicians alongside 
of the Germans, very near to our present generation, who would on no 
account have taken their seat at the same table with them. Just such a 
tribe or group of tribes must have been the Kenites, with whom Moses 
took refuge in the wilderness, among whom he was overpowered by 
Yahweh’s revelation and became His prophet, as almost two thousand 
years later Muhammad became the prophet of Allah in quite similar 
circumstances. 

Two further facts favour this solution. One is, that rich deposits of 
metal are found in the Sinai peninsula, mining and smith’s work are 
attested there at least up to the middle of the second millennium B.c. ; 
we may, then, well suppose that there in the time of Moses the smith 
tribes played a greater part and were more numerous. The second 
fact is that even after the settlement, when Israel had betaken himself 
to agriculture, the Kenites attached to them lead a remarkably scattered 
and roaming life. We meet with a Kenite tent—how many others may 
have been with it we do not know—in connexion with Deborah’s 
battle in the north, about 1100 B.c. in the Kishon valley; but about 
a century later we meet with a larger body of Kenites in the days of 
Saul (1 Sam. xv 6) in the far south, and they are so closely linked to or 
mixed up with the larger tribe of the Amalekites, hostile to Israel, that 
Saul has to warn them to leave Amalek, lest the blow should fall upon 
them also, When Jehu in 841 overthrew the royal house of Omri and 
Ahab, he found (2 Kings x 15ff) their descendant Jonadab, the 
founder of the Rechabite community, in the heart of Canaan, and took 
him to witness how he destroyed the cult of Baal. At the siege of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar about 600, his disciples, the Rechabites, 
took refuge in the capital, and formed there a sharply distinct com- 
munity (Jer. xxxv). All this is easily explained if they belonged to 
a clan of smiths and so naturally had no fixed tribal dwelling. And 
so it is easy to explain why Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, drives 
the tent-peg into Sisera’s head with a hammer as he sleeps (Judges 
v 26, iv 21), for the words used for the tool and the action are exactly 
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those which meet us everywhere in the Old Testament applied to 
smiths’ work. She naturally uses her husband’s tools. 

But what has all this to do with the Sabbath? After this lengthy 
digression, which yet may have served to give us a vivid picture of 
many traits in these primitive times, we may revert to our subject in its 
narrow sense. We noticed some way back that the observance of the 
Sabbath in early and primitive times was not to be confused with the 
laborious idleness full of anguish, the complete abstinence from work, 
prescribed by the thirty-nine prohibitions of the Talmud. And as 
a matter of fact alongside of the general command to rest, we have in 
the Old Testament only a single special command to set over against 
this long list of late origin. And that runs in Exod. xxxv 3: ‘ Ye shall 
kindle no fire in all your dwellings on the Sabbath day.’ And the 
only warning example of the infliction of death by stoning on Yahweh's 
direct decision for a breach of the Sabbath law concerns a man who, 
in the wilderness period, had gathered wood on the Sabbath (Num. xv 
32-36), obviously with no other purpose than to make a fire (cf. 
1 Kings xvii 12). Now the kindling of a fire is the indispensable pre- 
paration for the smith’s work, and ov/y for this. No fire, no smith; so 
the smith necessarily and unmistakeably rests from work the day on 
which he lights no fire. Thus Professor Eerdmans of Leiden is right in 
deciding that the Sabbath as the rest-day of the smith tribe of the 
Kenites goes back to prehistoric times, that it was borrowed from them 
by Israel in the time of Moses, and was then made by them into a day 
of rest from a// professional work, first and foremost that of the farmer, 
which Israel adopted in Canaan. It is extraordinary that this solution 
of the problem of the Sabbath had to wait till 1925.’ Equally extra- 
ordinary are the fidelity and the accuracy of the tradition which has 
retained unaltered in the Priestcode, the latest form of the Law, this 
prohibition of the kindling of fire, including the Sabbath command- 
ment, the command to rest from professional labours, in a form which 
is exhaustive only for the smith. 

Israel was naturally sure that the Sabbath festival formed an in- 
alienable element in the religion of its only God, Yahweh. With this 
conviction its origin from the rest-day of the smith-tribe of the Kenites 
ought not to be at variance, since we saw that Israel adopted from them 
also the cult of Yahweh—that cult from which by the counsel of God 
there arose in the bosom of Israel, and, further, of her heir, Christianity, 
ethical monotheism and the salvation religion of all humanity. But 
in vain have we tried to find a natural and inevitable connexion 
between the Sabbath and the religion of the Sinai storm-god, while on 
the other hand the Sabbath, so far as we can trace it back, was the 

1 Vom alten Testament, Festschrift fir Karl Marti, Giessen, 1925. 
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day of the planet Saturn, and the cult of Saturn is attested for the 
wilderness period in Israel by the prophet Amos. If, then,—as many 
other indications suggest—the idea of a monotheism in the full 
sense of the word in Jsvae/ at that period is entirely erroneous, it 
certainly can not be ascribed to the Kenites. While they paid due 
service to the storm-god Yahweh at the divine mountain, they may well 
have combined with this the veneration of the planet Saturn, which ac- 
companied them everywhere in the skies, and in his honour quenched 
their fires and laid aside their daily toil every seventh day to honour 
him, and in awe of him, the black and gloomy, as this distant, 
mysterious, sinister planet was called by the Babylonians.’ ‘If this 
day’, concludes Eerdmans, ‘ was regarded as the day of Saturn even 
in ancient times, we can well understand that the smith’s work in fire 
would have been incompatible with the character of this planet, and 
that the seventh day would count with them as a dies nefastus. The 
suspension of professional labours on this day would then be easily 
comprehensible.’ 

In this I cannot but concur, and thus I approach the end of what 
I have to say. If this solution is right, it meets the objections which 
have been raised to the derivation of the Sabbath from the primitive 
nomadic period. For what was forbidden to the Kenites would be 
only their smith’s work, not the care of their cattle. Again, if the 
Sabbath was sacred to the planet Saturn, and therefore belonged to the 
sphere of astral worship, we can understand its constant association 
with the new moon, of which the same thing is true, without its being 
necessary to identify it with the day of the full moon. Of course the 
argument is not without lacunae. We cannot definitely Arove that so 
far back as the middle of the second millennium B.c. this day, every 
seventh day in unbroken series, in that region or even in Babylon, 
was consecrated to Saturn—a thing which need not have been ac- 
companied by the consecration of the remaining days to other planets. 
And we have no express evidence to shew that the smith’s fire was 
held to be an object of special hatred to Saturn. It is not impossible 
that what we have hitherto missed may some day still be found. But 
in any case the whole theory is neither incredible nor improbable. 
And a welcome rest every seventh day from the hardest of all manual 
labour would be indeed no unworthy starting-point for the custom 
which, in the form of the Sunday festival, has become a blessing to the 
whole civilized world, and which we may hope will remain so and be 
renewed in far higher degree and purer form than can, unfortunately, be 
claimed in the present. 

Mareurc (Lahn) KarL BUDDE. 


1 Its name salmu means ‘ dark ’ (Hehn p. 130). 
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NAMES IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


A GREAT deal has been written on the internal evidence of the 
Fourth Gospel as to the nationality, date, character, and so on, of its 
author. Here two rather new pieces of evidence as to the identity of 
the author are adduced, followed by other remarks on the same subject, 
all being concerned with the use or omission of names by the Evan- 
gelist. 

A table is necessary : but I omit from it the lists of Apostles in Matt., 
Mark, Luke, Acts, and the lists of the brethren of the Lord in Matt., 
Mark. I assume that James, son of Mary and brother of Joses, is an 
apostle, although it makes no difference to my subsequent argument ; 
and I do not assume that Judas Barsabbas was the Apostle. 


Matt. Mark Luke John Total Acts Paul Gtand Totals without 






































Total John 
Peter 21 «18 =: wa 2 52 a 2127 
Simon 2 6 fe) 5 23 23 
SimoncalledPeter 2 I I 4 4 8 
Simor Peter I rs Wy 19 19 
Symeon I I Total Grand 
Cephas I I 8 g Synopt. total 
Total for Peter 26 «25 29 40 120 57. Io 187 80 147 
John 2 9 6 o| 17 9 I 27 17 27 
James 2 9 4 o]| 15 I 16 15 16 
Sons of Zeb. (not 3 I 4 4 3 3 
named) 
Andrew 3 5 9 9 4 4 
James the Less I 2 I 4 3 4 II 4 II 
Thomas 7 | 7 
Philip P I2| 12 12 
Matthew I I I I I 
Jude I I I 
Judas Iscariot 4 2 3 8 17 2 19 9 II 
Total 42 50 43 74 207 72 #15 204 133 230 
Matt. Mark Luke John | Total | Acts Paul | —_ 
Brethren of the Lord 5 5 2 4 16 I 2 Ig 
Joseph of Arimathaea 2 2 I 1 | 6 
Mary Magdalene 3 3 2 g i 
Mary of Bethany 2 9 | Il 
Martha 3 9 | 12 
Mary of Clopas 3 3 I :? @ (1? 
Lazarus mr | 11 
Nathanael 6 | 6 
Nicodemus 5 | & 
Total 13 13 II 51 88 I 2 gI 


Adding Apostles 53 63 54 125 295 383 
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1. Zhe omission of John in John. 


This table in the first place suggests some familiar facts: St Peter is 
mentioned more often in every Gospel than all the rest of the Apostles 
taken together; St John mentions individuals much more often than 
do the other evangelists; he alone tells us anything of the Apostles 
Philip and Thomas ; he alone mentions Lazarus, Nathanael, and Nico- 
demus. His total is 125, against 53, 63, 54. 

Every one knows that the Synoptists put three Apostles in a special 
place: Peter and the sons of Zebedee : they alone are present at the 
cure of the daughter of Jairus, at the Transfiguration, and at the Agony 
in the Garden. The list shows that in the Synoptists the highest 
numbers (putting Peter aside) are for James and John, 15 and 17, and 
if we add ‘ sons of Zebedee’ 3, James 18, John 20 ; Judas 9, Andrew 4.’ 

Turn to John: we find Philip 12, Judas 8, Thomas 7, Andrew 5 ; 
but James o, John 0, ‘sons of Zebedee’ 1. 

The conclusion is plain enough: either the writer, the ‘ beloved 
disciple’, is John, or else John and his brother are deliberately ignored 
by him. 


2. Peter and John. 


It follows that we must examine the passages where the writer men- 
tions himself : 

A. 135: TH éxavpiov madw ciotixe 6 “Iwavvys, cai ek tov pabyrav 
avrov dvo.. . *" Kai HKoveay ot dio pabyrai aitod AadodvTos, Kat 7KoAOVOn- 
gav TH "Inood.. . * hv “Avdpéas 5 ddeAdds Bipwvos Ieérpov eis éx tov dvo 
Tav axovedvTwy rapa “Iwavvov Kai axodovOncavtwv aite. edpioKer oUTos 
mp@rov Tov adeAdov Tov tdvov Sipwva .. . 

B. xiii 23: fv dvaxeipevos eis trav pabytav aitod év TO KoATwH TOD 
"Inood, bv ayaa & “Tyoois. 


25 > s >= ° i ‘ nO a? 7 , ia. a 
. ” dvamérwv éxeivos oUTws Ext TO oTHGos TOU Inco AEyet aiTw... 


*vever ovv -rovTw Sipvwv Térpos, wai A€ye 
avTe . 

C. xvili 15: HKxodovber 5€ 7G Inood Sivwv Ileérpos cai dros pabyrys. 
6 88 pabyrijs éxcivos Fv yvwords TO dpxrepel, kai cvvernAGe Tw “Iyaod eis Thy 
avdAnv Tod dpxtepéws’ © 6 Se [lérpos cioryxer rpds TH Ovpa ew. &&HAGev ody 6 
padnrijs & dAXos bs Hv yuwortds TG apyxtepel . . . Kai elonpyayev Tov Iérpov. 

D. xix 26: “Ingots otv, idwv tiv pytépa Kai Tov pabyriy ov yada, 
Aéyer TH pytpl... . clra A€yer TH pabyty . . . CAaBev adrhy 6 pabyrijs eis ra 
ida. 

E. xx 2: (Mapia % Mayd.) tpéxer otv Kai Epxerar mpds Xiuwva Iérpov 
kai mpos Tov GAAov pabyriyy bv epider 5 “Incoids, kai A€ yer abtois . . . * eEHA- 


1 For the whole N.T. without John ; John 27, James 16, James the Less and 
Iscariot 11. 
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Bev oby 5 Tlérpos xai 6 ddXos pabyrys, Kal HpxovTo cis TO wvynpeiov. * Erpexov 
5& of dv0 dpod" Kai 6 GAAos pabyris mpoédpaye taxvov tod Iérpov.. . 
* épxerat ov Kai Siwy Llérpos dxoAovbav aire . . . * rore obv eioHAGe Kai 6 
GdAos pabyris 6 éhOav mrparos ... drmdAOov oiv wadw pds éavTods oi 
pabyrai. 

F. xxi 2: joav dpod Sipmwv Mérpos cai Owpas 6 rey. Acd., kai NaBavayr 
6 aro Kava rs Tad., cai of tod ZeBedaiov, cai dArAo éx Tov pabyrov 
airod dio... "Aéyer obv 6 pabyris éxeivos bv iydra 6 “Inoods tH Ieérpw, 
6 Kvupwséor:. Sipwv ody Ieérpos, dxovoas . . . 

G. xxi 20: émortpadeis 6 Mérpos BAéree tov pabyriy bv iyara 6 ’Iycods 
dxodovBoivra, bs kai dvérevev ev TH Seirvw eri 7d oTHOos aitod Kai etre” 
Kupee, tis éorw 5 rapadidovs oc; ™ tovrov otv idiv 6 Iérpos Aéyer To 
"Inood" Kupue, obros 88 ri; . . . * €@AOev obv 5 Adyos obros cis TODS dded- 
ors ott 5 pabyrijs éxcivos odk droOvncKea ... * obrdés éorw 6 pabyrijs 6 
Haprupav wepi TovTwy, Kal ypdwas Tadra’ Kal oidapev Ste GAnOys éotw 7 
paptupia aitod. gore dé kai GAAa & éroincev 5 “Inaois . . . 

The obvious remark to make is that ‘the other disciple’ is always 
associated with another : we will call ‘the other disciple’ John: 

A. John and Andrew (and Peter). 

B. John and Peter. 

C. John and Peter. 

D. John and Mary. 

E. John and Peter. 

F. John and Peter. 

G. John and Peter. 

a. That is to say, excepting D, every time the author mentions himself, 
he is with Peter; they are seen to be the closest friends, inseparable, 
devoted. Peter whispers to John: Peter follows John to the High 
Priest’s hall: Magdalen finds them together, and they run together to 
the tomb: it is to Peter that John confides his amazement, ‘ It is the 
Lord’: when his martyrdom is prophesied, Peter’s first thought is 
‘What shall this man do?’ 


1 Obviously the ‘ beloved disciple’ is here either one of the ‘sons of Zebedee’ or 
one of the two ‘other disciples’. It might be argued that he is elsewhere called 
GdAos padntns (xviii 15, 16, xx 2, 3, 4, 8); but this does not prove that he is always 
one of GAAot pabnrai. On the other hand, we should not expect ‘the sons of 
Zebedee’ in a list of names: the readers are supposed to know another Gospel, or 
more than one: those other Gospels would have said ‘ James and John’. But if 
the writer is John, he would have been obliged to say ‘ James, the son of Zebedee, 
and the disciple whom Jesus loved’ (which would be awkward) or something of 
the sort. So he says ‘the sons of Zebedee’, as Matt. does (xx 20, xxvi 37, xxvii 56). 
It seems fairly evident that the reader is definitely meant to understand that the 
beloved disciple is one of the sons of Zebedee, whom the writer supposes known. 
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8. Let us turn back tothetable. Papias tells us that Mark in writing 
the ddacxad‘a of Peter cared only to omit nothing of what he heard, 
and not to falsify any of it (Eus. #. Z. iii 39), and Justin calls Mark 
‘the memoirs of Peter’. Now Mark has John 9g times, against Matt. 2 
and Luke 6; this corresponds to the converse: Peter in John 40, in 
the Synoptists only 26, 25, 29. 

y- In the Synoptists we have Peter and James and John, as I said 
above. But let us notice particularly the preparation of the passover 
(Matt. xxvi 17-19, Mark xiv 12-16, Luke xxii 7-13). Matt. says Christ 
sent ‘the disciples’ into the city ; Mark says ‘two disciples’, and gives 
all the details about the man with a pitcher of water ; Luke follows 
Mark, but tells us the two were ‘Peter and John’: the fact that Peter 
was one of them is why Mark was able to give so many details. 

5. The same phenomenon in Acts is well known.? Just as in John 
six out of the seven incidents about the beloved disciple shew us Peter asso- 
ciated with him, so in every mention of John in Acts his name is coupled 
with that of Peter: 

Acts i 13: (the list) Iérpos kat “Iwavvys Kai “laxwBos . . . 

ili 1: Iérpos dé xai “Iwdvyyns dvéBawwov . . . 
3: iBdv Ieérpov cat “Iwavvyy pédXovras ciorévar . . . 
4: drevioas 5é Ierpos cis atrov civ 76 “Iwavvy. 
II: Kpatroovtos 5é¢ avrov rov Ilérpov Kai tov "Iwavynv. 
iv 13: Oewpodtvres dé tHv Tod Tlérpov rappyciay Kai ‘Iwavvov. 
19: 6 dé Iérpos cat “Iwavvys droxpibévres elrov. 
Vili 14: dwéoreAav mpos aitovs Iérpov Kai Iwavvyy. 
xli 2: dvetAev 8 “ldxwBov tov adeAdov ‘Iwavvov payxaipa . . . mporé- 
Gero ovdAaPeiv xai TMeérpov. 

«. It may be added that curiously St Paul, who only mentions John 
once, places him next-to Peter : Gal. ii 9 "IdxwBos (the Less) cat Kyas 
kal ‘Iwavvys. 

I conclude from £, y; 5, « that the beloved disciple in the Fourth 
Gospel, who is represented as its author, is intended to be John, the 

1 Dial. c. Tryph. evi 3. The calling James and John ‘ Boanerges’ is only in 
St Mark. The modern idea that the ‘ Gospel of Peter’ is meant is therefore too 
paradoxical to need comment. 

2 Harnack spoke years ago of ‘the strange introduction of St John as a kind of 
lay figure in company with St Peter is certainly not original’ (Luke the Physician, 
Eng. Tr. p.116, and note) : cp. also pp. 150-151 ‘ He (Luke) has seven times smuggled 
St John into the source which contains the Petrine stories.’ Harnack is so rightly 
severe on the wild assertions of liberal critics that one regrets his own occasional 
lapses into amusing but unconvincing statements of this kind. The considerations 
in the text shew that this ‘smuggling in’ of a ‘lay-figure’ was anything but 
‘strange’. And after this, on p. 151 note, we are told that St Luke cannot have 
read the Epistle to the Galatians because he does ot mention John in Acts xv. 


C2 
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son of Zebedee, the friend of Peter. This seems to me an unanswer- 
able argument, and I fancy it is a new one in this form. Adding this 
to the preceding argument from the omission of the name of John in 
the Fourth Gospel, I do not see how the view which has been so fashion- 
able for the last twenty years can be maintained—that the ‘ beloved 
disciple’ was not the son of Zebedee, but a young man of no impor- 
tance at the time, probably named John, very likely the ‘John the 
Presbyter’ discovered with so much ingenuity by Eusebius." 


3. John and John the Baptist. 


This old argument was well known to the old-fashioned conservatives. 
I will not give the evidence in full, but summarily : 


Matt. Mark Luke John Acts 
John the Baptist 7 5 3 
John 16 II 21 19 S 


In Acts it was neither necessary nor possible to add ‘ the Baptist’ ; 
for seven times out of eight Barwa goes with the ‘ John’ ; the excep- 


tion is xviii 25, where Bazripa was preached by John in the preceding 
verse.” 


No other John is mentioned in the Fourth Gospel, except the father 
of Simon Peter (i 43, xxi 15-17). The readers of the Gospel would 
think of John as ‘the Baptist’. But the writer of it had been the 
Baptist’s disciple, and thought of him merely as John. The old infer- 


1 The ordinary objection to this theory is that the ‘ beloved disciple’ was at the 
Last Supper, where only ‘the twelve’ were present (Matt., Mark), and the reply to it 
that this young man did not count, is hardly peremptory. The traitor was to be 
els rv Bwdexa (Mark xiv 10, John vi71), es é¢ bpav (John xiii 21: cp. xii 4 els av pana 
avrov 6 péAAwy abrov napadkidéva); and immediately after, the ‘beloved disciple’ is 
described as els r&v pa0ntav aitov, which obviously means ‘ one of the apostles’, 
since St John does not use dwéaroAos. Otherwise in all probability we should have 
71s instead of efs. But any one present with the Apostles would of course be a ‘ dis- 
ciple’; so that there is little sense unless we understand ‘apostle’; and paénris 
in John cannot mean ‘disciple’ as opposed to ‘apostle’. 

2 In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, the reader is supposed to know all 
about the Baptist from the other Gospels. He is introduced in i 6 as ‘a man sent 
from God’; we are told he was so notorious that the Jews at Jerusalem sent an 
embassy to him to know if he was the Christ, and only after his reply are we told 
that all this took place ‘ where he was baptizing’. Till then nothing suggested that 
he ever did such a thing. The author of the Gospel is usually taken to imply that 
he was himself John’s disciple. I assumed this above. In iii 23 we areagain told 
John was baptizing, this time in a different place; and it is added that he was not 
yet imprisoned — obviously, as he was baptizing. Hence we gather that the 
readers are supposed to have learned from one or other of the Synoptists that 
John was imprisoned about the time our Lord’s public ministry began. 
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ence is natural, though not imperative, that this was because the writer’s 
own name was John. This familiar and interesting observation is 
reinforced by the preceding arguments. 

But it has often been pointed out that its force largely depends on the 
further observation that John is particularly careful to distinguish people 
who might be confused. He never calls Peter merely Simon, because 
other Simons are mentioned: St Luke has Symeon, and Simon the 
leper, and Simon the Pharisee ; but there is another who is an Apostle, 
a ‘brother of the Lord’, a very important person ; so John always has 
‘Peter’ or ‘Simon Peter’. 

So Philip is of Bethsaida, the village of Andrew and Peter (i 44 sq.); 
in vi 5 the reader is expected to remember him; but in xii 21 we are 
reminded again that Philip of Bethsaida was meant, for Philip the deacon 
was also a disciple. In xiv 8 no explanation is needed, as only apostles 
could be present at the Last Supper. 

Similarly, xiv 22, Jude is distinguished as ‘ not Iscariot’ from the other 
Apostle of that name. In three of the four chapters where Thomas is 
named, he is carefully called Didymus. The first time Mary and 
Martha are mentioned (xi 1) John remembers that, though they are 
mentioned in Luke, he has not himself spoken of them hitherto, so he 
notes (xi 2) that Mary is the woman who is to be mentioned in xii 3 ; 
and he is very careful to explain Lazarus and Martha and Mary when 
they recur (xii 1, 2). And so with other persons mentioned. 


4. Simon Peter. 


Matt. never calls Peter simply ‘ Simon’, but he makes Christ address 
him once as ‘ Simon’, once as ‘ Simon Barjona’. So John has ‘ Simon, 
son of John’ four times in the mouth of our Lord, and once ‘ Andrew 
findeth his own brother, Simon ’. 

But in Mark Peter is spoken of four times as merely ‘ Simon’, with- 
out the honourable title; obviously because Peter is speaking. Luke 
uses Mark and imitates him, so that he speaks eight times of Peter as 
Simon. 

There is thus a contrast of usage between Matt. John and Mark 
Luke. 

But ‘Simon Peter’ occurs only once in Matt. or Luke, and in Mark 
never ; whereas John has it 17 times. The origin of this seems to be 
that John’s readers were familiar with the name Peter, which John has 
also 17 times ; but John habitually thinks of him as Simon, and adds 
Peter as an explanation, and perhaps partly as a title of honour. 

As ‘Simon Peter’ only occurs twice outside St John (and 2 Pet. i 1) 
I should explain it in these two places as short for ‘Simon who is 
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called (or surnamed) Peter’, which is found 12 times (and counting 
the lists of Apostles, 15 times); so that one may regard the ‘Simon 
Peter’ of John as an innovation, and the equivalent of ‘my friend 
Simon, as I call him, whom you know as Peter’. For ‘Peter’ is a 
Greek translation, and not the original name, and this form may have 
come into use some years after the day of Pentecost. St Paul thinks 
of Simon as ‘ Cephas’, and only says ‘ Ilérpos’ in Gal. ii 7 sq. to empha- 
size to Gentiles that Peter is the ‘ Rock’, an idea which Cephas would 
not suggest to Galatians.’ 


5. Mary, James, John. 

There are three Marys mentioned in John: Magdalen 5 times, 
of Bethany 9 times, of Clopas once. He never gives the name of the 
Mother of Christ, Mary (but ‘ His Mother’, 9 times) ; just as he never 
gives the name of the brother of John, James. 

Three names are therefore patently and expressly avoided in the 
Fourth Gospel: 1. that of the writer; 2. that of the Blessed Virgin, 
whom he took to live with him ; 3. that of James, the elder brother of 
John. We naturally infer that there was also a close relationship 
between James and the writer, for James is mentioned 15 times in 
the Synoptic Gospels, not counting the lists of Apostles, and the omis- 
sion by John cannot be accidental. 


6. Zhe anonymity of the Fourth Gospel. 


There is no reason in history or tradition for thinking that the Fourth 
Gospel was published anonymously ; on the contrary, the early authori- 
ties imply that it was published by the Apostle John just before his death. 

The internal evidence is conclusive that the writer claimed to be a 
witness, and not an anonymous witness, but a personage quite well 
known to those whom he addressed. He does not hide his name under 
the periphrasis of ‘the disciple whom’; he supposes that every one 
knows it, and he must have put it at the head of the book. 

It is often thought that ‘ the beloved disciple’, ‘ the other disciple’ is 
a periphrasis for ‘John’. Of course it is not. It is a periphrasis for 
‘1’. Had the Gospel been anonymous, and its authorship a secret, the 
name of the writer would naturally have been given without difficulty ; 
only it would not have been stated that he was the author. 

What we find is exactly the contrary. The name of the writer is 
never given, but he is frequently spoken of, his witness is emphatically 
insisted on, and his authorship affirmed. ll this means that the 
writer is addressing people who know him quite well, who are aware 


1 Cp. Revue Bénédictine xxix 2 (April 1912), pp. 133 sqq. 
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that his age entitles him to be a witness, and that his character suggests 
that he is a true witness. Out of mere modesty he will not say ‘I’, 
‘me’, ‘my’, but uses a periphrasis. 

In the Epistles, the style and matter of which proves their authorship, 
the author does use ‘I’ or ‘ we’ without distinction, but avoids giving 
his name. He was evidently known familiarly and affectionately as 
‘the Old Man’ to those whom he addressed. ' 

It seems that neither an author who desired anonymity nor a forger 
could possibly have chosen the particular literary artifice which the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel has chosen to employ. 


JOHN CHAPMAN. 


THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE ANAPHORA OF 
ADDAI AND MARI: A SUGGESTION 


THE rediscovery of the Nestorian Christians by English and American 
travellers in the first half of last century was destined to prove no 
less happy for the students of Christian antiquity than for the 
Nestorians themselves. Their isolation from the rest of Christendom 
and their tenacity of tradition made it impossible to class them as just 
such another group as the Copts, the Armenians, or the Jacobites. 
They belonged to a category of their own; they had a genius of their 
own: and though it was true that their waters had been muddied by 
Nestorian heresy, there seemed ground for entertaining the hope that 
they might bear important testimony to, and cast valuable light upon, 
what was held to be the primitive catholic tradition. These hopes were 
not realized exactly in the form in which they were first entertained ; 
but not all expectations were disappointed. The Nestorian community 
could properly claim to be the sole surviving independent representative 
of the church which had as its centre Seleucia-Ctesiphon and which 


1 This may be used as an argument that the Apocalypse is by a different author. 
I am not now engaged in comparing the Gospel and the Apocalypse ; but it may 
be pointed out that the argument will not hold water: for the John who wrote 
from Patmos to the Churches of Asia was away from Asia; and he is sending his 
vision to seven different Churches, not all of which probably would know him as 
‘the Presbyter’. We were not asked above to think that he would not answer to 
the name John, and never used it! 
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itself derived from Edessa. The church of Edessa occupies a position 
of unique interest and importance in ecclesiastical history. Founded 
probably towards the middle of the second century, in a small state 
without the borders of the Roman Empire, it grew up in political and 
geographical remoteness from the Christianity of the Empire. Its 
cultural and spiritual connexions, and its language, Syriac, combined to 
preserve its detachment. It is therefore no wonder that when the 
church of Edessa emerges into the clear light of history we find it 
characterized by features and an outlook that distinguish it from Greek 
Christianity and by a conservatism that is to be expected in the 
genuinely oriental, while at the same time it bears about it certain 
definite marks of kinship with the church of the Graeco-Roman world. 
Its conservatism led it to hold fast to much which Greek Christianity 
in particular changed or dropped ; and its detachment preserved such 
change and developement as were inevitable from moving along 
identical lines and at identical speed with those of the church of the 
Empire. Much of the heritage of Edessa passed to the church of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon, the church, that is, in the Persian Empire. For 
this church, detachment, if not complete isolation, from the Byzantine 
church, was an extreme necessity ; for the Persian Shah, often at war 
with the Byzantine emperor, and always suspicious of his intentions, 
naturally regarded his Christian subjects as supporters rather of his enemy 
than of himself on the ground of their common Christianity. From 
this false and dangerous position only a profession of Nestorianism 
could save the Persian church, because Christians at this time were 
more at enmity with each other for theological reasons than with the 
heathen, and the prevailing tendency in the Byzantine church was then 
Monophysite. At the price of isolation therefore the Persian church 
bought toleration, if not security; and of this isolated church the 
modern Nestorians of the Kurdistan mountains are the remnant. It is 
no matter for surprise that this detachment combined with conservatism 
has preserved certain ideas, certain beliefs, certain practices, certain 
forms, that have been inherited from the ancient Edessene past. 

Not least interesting and important among these is the anaphora of 
the liturgy, and the ideas which it expresses, This anaphora goes by 
the name of ‘ SS. Addai and Mari, the blessed apostles ’, who, according 
to Syrian tradition, evangelized ‘the East’, i.e. Edessa and the country 
beyond. There are two other anaphoras, one ‘of Nestorius’, the 
other ‘of Theodore the Interpreter’; both of these as their names 
indicate are no earlier than the beginning of the fifth century, and in 
their present form more probably belong to the middle of the sixth. 
Both also are examples of ‘ Jerusalemization ’, and are not representative 
of the earlier East-Syrian tradition of liturgy. There have been other 
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East-Syrian anaphoras, but they have failed to survive; and ‘ Addai 
and Mari’, the oldest, the parent form, still remains in normal use. 

The text of the liturgy has been published by the Urmi Press of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the Assyrian Christians for the 
use of the Nestorian clergy. It was issued in 1890, and is based upon 
late MSS. This is the only form in which it is available, apart from 
the MSS themselves. 

There is a complete lack of ancient MSS of the liturgy ; Brightman 
mentions only eight pure Nestorian MSS, of which the oldest is to be 
dated some time in the sixteenth century.’ The remainder belong to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. We have, however, an im- 
portant witness for the fifteenth century in the Latin translation of the 
Malabar Liturgy revised by Aleixo de Menezes, the Portuguese Arch- 
bishop of Goa, in 1599. A record of the corrections made at that 
time has fortunately been preserved, and it is therefore possible to 
restore the East-Syrian Liturgy as it was used in India from about 
1490. Professor Burkitt’s Note in /. 7: S., January 1928, suggests that 
it has no longer history in India than this, and that we may not cite the 
so-called Malabar Liturgy, as ancient evidence, derived from a semi- 
independent source. But a comparison of the restored Malabar text 
with the nineteenth-century Urmi edition reveals two interesting facts. 
The first is the substantial agreement between the two texts. The 
second arises in connexion with the formula of institution. The MSS 
used by the Urmi editors lack such a formula. The editors therefore 
inserted 1 Cor. xi 23-25 at a point in the anaphora which seemed to 
them suitable, but without altering the text of the preceding and suc- 
ceeding prayers. The omission of this passage leaves us with the text 
as it stands in the MSS. The Malabari form on the other hand 
contains such a formula, but it is outside the anaphora and it introduces 
the ceremony of the Fraction. This would seem to be a Malabari 
peculiarity ; the point to notice is that it is not considered proper to 
the anaphora. There is no other MS evidence in favour of it, and the 
only conclusion left is that the Anaphora of Addai and Mari has always 
been without it. 

But though we lack early MSS of the East Syrian rite, there never- 
theless survives to us a sixth-century commentary upon, and descrip- 
tion of, it. This is to be found in the XVII and XXI Homilies of the 
writer Narsai. Narsai is a conspicuous figure in Nestorian history. 
He played a large part in the reorganization of his church after it had 
become identified with Nestorianism. Considered to be the most 
learned man of his day, he was for twenty years head of the school of 
Edessa. In 457 he was expelled with Ibas, the Bishop of Edessa, and 

1 Brit. Mus. Rich. 7181, 
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removed to Nisibis, where he re-founded his school. But though 
Narsai stood for East Syrian independence and was a leader of what 
may perhaps be called a ‘ native’ movement, he was much affected by 
the Antiochene school of Greek Theology and was deeply read in the 
works of Theodore, Diodore, and Nestorius. This Greek influence is 
noticeable in his writings. The Eucharistic outlook of his XVII and 
XXI Homilies is in complete harmony with the spirit of Jerusalem. 
He himself wrote an anaphora, apparently taking as his model that 
bearing the name of Nestorius, and if, as seems most likely, it is this 
anaphora upon which he comments in his Homily, we should have 
found in it, had it survived, fourth-century Greek, Jerusalemite, ideas. 
Narsai and his school, therefore, while standing in the line of the 
genuine East-Syrian tradition of Edessa, represent at the same time an 
alien, a Greek, element, and readjustment to alien, to Greek, ideas, as 
well in the sphere of liturgy as of formal theology. 

The framework of the liturgy of Narsai’s Homilies is parallel with 
the framework of the Urmi Nestorian form. In the anaphora, however, 
as has already been noted, Narsai deserts Addai and Mari. This is not 
surprising in one who favoured Greek notions ; the prayers of Addai and 
Mari are not sufficiently developed and explicit to suit a mind that was 
at home in the anaphora of Nestorius, and could have assented to 
the liturgy of Jerusalem. Narsai’s anaphora contained a formula of 
institution ; and it may be that his invocation, with the recital of which 
he connects the moment of consecration, explicitly prayed for the 
conversion of the bread and wine into Christ’s Body and Blood. For 
the rest, there is a similarity of structure between the anaphora 
described by Narsai and that of Addai and Mari, the simplicity of 
which latter anaphora, when we compare it with what the Homilies tell 
us and with the other Nestorian anaphoras, argues in favour of its 
priority over them. There is no doubt that embedded in the present 
anaphora of Addai and Mari there is to be found the Eucharistic 
Prayer of the old Edessene Church, which may also represent a 
eucharistic tradition derived from Antioch, from which Edessa was 
evangelized. 

Can this Prayer be disengaged or restored? In one respect, Narsai’s 
Homilies are of use to us here. They have no place for the prayers 
styled Kushshaphe (34x00), i.e. ‘whispered’ prayers ; and these prayers 
are clearly interpolations. In reconstructing the anaphora of Addai and 
Mari as it was about A.D. 500, the approximate date of the Homilies, we 
must omit them. 

This gives us the following scheme :— 

i. An expanded form, in Eastern style, of the usual salutation, 
Sursum mentes, etc. 
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ii; An address of praise to the Trinity, the Maker and Saviour of 
men, concluding with a reference to the worship of the angels, which 
introduces the Sanctus. 

iii. A Thanksgiving, ‘with these heavenly hosts’, for grace and 
redemption. 

iv. An Intercession, and an oblation of Christ’s Body and Blood. 

v. A prayer, or address, expressing the significance of the rite and 
commemorating the passion, death, burial, and resurrection of Christ, 
for which dispensation the address concludes with thanksgiving and 
praise. Included in the address is an Epiklesis, praying for the descent 
of the Spirit upon this oblation, the bread and wine, that spiritual 
benefits may accrue to those who receive them. The address closes 
with Amen said by all. 

The position of the intercession should be noticed. When the East 
Syrian Liturgy was first made known in 1890 in the Urmi form, 
the intercession coming before the Epiklesis was held to be an East 
Syrian characteristic. Brightman in his translation of the rite so treats 
it, and labels it ‘THE INTERCESSION’, as though the intercessory prayer 
of a liturgy must necessarily appear in the anaphora. Edmund Bishop, 
however, has shewn reason for thinking that this is wrong, and that 
such prayers do not belong to the earliest stratum of an anaphora.’ In 
the East Syrian Liturgy the case against the intercession is clear. As 
it now stands it consists of two sections, one a Aushshapha, the other 
a gehanta (%se\.), i.e. a prayer said with body inclined. The former 
had not found its way into the anaphora even by the time of George of 
Arbel (t987).?. The latter is earlier ; but it appears to be a fragment 
having connexion neither with what goes before it nor with what comes 
after it. Its opening petition is a commemoration of the departed in 
terms which suggest a connexion with the Book of the Dead, and it is 
elsewhere reminiscent of the intercession in the originally West-Syrian 
anaphora of Theodore the Interpreter. An imitation of foreign custom 
is doubtless the explanation of its presence at this point, for, whatever 
its source and provenance, it does not rightly belong here. Indeed it 
belongs rather to an anaphora of which an institution formula is an 
integral part. The whole of the East-Syrian intercession therefore 
should go; and we should note that with it disappears the only men- 
tion in the anaphora of the offering of the Body and Blood of Christ by 
priest and people. 

We may now consider what remains of the anaphora. The prayer 
runs as follows :-— 


1 J.T. S. vol. xiv. Liturgical Comments viii and ix. 
2 See R. H. Conolly, J. 7. S. vol. xv pp. 424-425. 
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Worthy of glory from every mouth and of confession from every 
tongue and of worship and exaltation from every creature is the worship- 
ful and glorious name of thy glorious Trinity, Father, and Son, and 
holy Spirit, who didst create the world in thy grace and its inhabitants 
in thy lovingkindness and didst save men in thy pity and wroughtest 
great grace towards mortals. 

Thousand thousands of those on high, O my Lord, bless and exalt 
thy greatness: and myriad myriads of holy angels, and armies of 
spiritual ones, and ministers of fire and of spirit glorify thy name, 
together with holy cherubim and spiritual seraphim offering worship to 
thy sovereignty, crying and glorifying without end and calling one to 
another and saying, 

Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of Hosts ; of whose praises, and of 
the nature of whose being, and of the beauty of whose glorious splendour 
heavens and earth are full. Hosanna in the highest. Hosanna to the 
Son of David. Blessed is he who came and who cometh in the name of 
the Lord. Hosanna in the highest. 

And with these heavenly hosts we give thanks to thee, O my Lord, 
even we thy servants, weak and frail and wretched, for that thou hast 
wrought in us great grace which cannot be repaid, in that thou didst 
clothe thyself in our manhood that thou mightest quicken us by thy 
godhead, and hast exalted our low estate, and hast restored our fall, 
and hast raised our mortality, and hast forgiven our debts, and hast 
justified our sinfulness, and hast enlightened our knowledge, and hast 
condemned, O our Lord and our God, our enemies, and hast given 
victory to the weakness of our frail nature in the abounding mercies of 
thy grace. And for all thy helps and graces towards us let us lift to 
thee praise, and honour, and thanksgiving, and worship, now and 
always and for ever and ever. Amen. 

And we also, O my Lord, thy servants, weak and frail and wretched, 
who are gathered in thy name and stand before thee at this time, have 
received in tradition the example which is from thee, rejoicing and 
glorifying and exalting and commemorating and performing this [great 
and fearful and holy and life-giving and divine]' likeness of the passion 
and death and burial and resurrection of our Lord our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

And may there come, O my Lord, thy holy Spirit and rest upon this 
oblation of thy servants and bless it and sanctify it that it may be unto 
us, O my Lord, for the pardon of debts and the forgiveness of sins and 


1 The adjectives are perhaps to be omitted as destroying the balance of the 
antithesis between ‘example’ and ‘likeness’. It should be noted that to the 
Syrian all ‘likenesses’ were pvornpa indicating some sort of hidden connexion 
with the reality of the likeness. 
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for the great hope of resurrection from the house of the dead and for 
new life in the heavenly kingdom with all them that have been pleasing 
before thee. 

And for all this great and wondrous dispensation towards us, we 
give thanks to thee and glorify thee without ceasing within thy church 
redeemed by the precious blood of thy Christ, with unclosed mouths 
and open faces, lifting up praise and honour and thanksgiving and 
worship to thy living and holy and quickening Name, now and always 
and for ever and ever. ‘And they answer Amen.’ 

There are several points here that call for notice. The two most 
conspicuous shall be taken first. 

i. The Sanctus. The clauses that introduce this have no connexion 
with what precedes them. They have no relevance except to the 
Sanctus; and the whole passage coming in between an address of 
praise to the Creator and Redeemer and a thanksgiving for salvation 
and grace is out of place. As in the Roman Rite so in the East-Syrian, 
the Sanctus is an intrusion. ; 

ii. The Epiklesis, or Invocation. The clauses which precede and 
succeed this should be noticed. That which precedes is a com- 
memoration of the passion, death, and resurrection of Christ: that 
which succeeds runs, ‘ And for all this dispensation (?\es3>5%0) towards 
us we give thee thanks’. The clauses should run on. The ‘ Epiklesis’ 
is an interpolation, likewise. Whether it ever occupied a position out- 
side the anaphora (immediately before the act of communion, for 
instance) cannot be said. But I would suggest that it was placed in its 
present position in an attempt to bring the Eucharistic Prayer of Addai 
and Mari more into line with Greek ways. The form itself deserves 
careful examination. It is of the type of the Invocation in the Verona 
Fragment, i. e. not a prayer of consecration, but a prayer of benediction, 
a grace. 

Two minor excisions must be made. If the Sanctus is-an intrusion, 
the words ‘ with these heavenly hosts’ are interpolated at the beginning 
of the next prayer in order to connect it with the Sanctus. The {oss 
or conclusion of this prayer may possibly be a doublet of the final jess 
introduced on account of the intruding intercession. 

We have now a more or less continuous form in three sections :— 

(a) An address of praise to the name of the Creator and Re- 
deemer. 


(4) A thanksgiving for what he has done for men. 

(c) A solemn following of Christ’s example and a special com- 
memoration of his redemptive death and resurrection, for which again 
praise and thanks are offered to the divine name. 
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This is a ebyaporia pure and simple. There is in it no thought of obla- 
tion, whether of bread and wine or of the Body and Blood of Christ made 
present by consecration. But it isa edyaporia of a particularkind. Itis 
commemorative of Christ’s death and resurrection ; and the commemora- 
tion is one, not in word only, but also in act, in an imitating of Christ’s act, 
for the «iyapioria is said over bread and wine (at one time, perhaps 
over bread alone), and the bread and wine thus blessed are eaten and 
drunk by the assemblage. The communal character of the rite is 
marked ; it is the act of all present, and all are to answer Amen at the 
end of the prayer. 

The rite has no necessary connexion with the Last Supper; the con- 
nexion is rather with the Emmaus Supper. But while it is not the 
Mass, so also is the rite not merely an Agape. It is quite definitely 
a Spaya, something ceremonially done. It comes somewhere in be- 
tween the Mass and the Agape, and it has affinity in a general kind of 
way with the zzfention of the edxaproria pera 7d éurdnoOpva in Cap. X 
of the Didache. It may be that the anaphora of Addai and Mari 
preserves to us a relic of a form of the Eucharist, which, once more 
general at least in the East, eventually gave way to the Last Supper 
form of the rite. 

One point, however, remains still to be considered. To whom is 
this prayer addressed? In its present form, the first section is ad- 
dressed to the Trinity, Father, Son, and Spirit being named; the 
second and the third sections are addressed to the Father. But an 
examination of the text provokes a question. Can the clause 
‘Thou didst clothe thyself in our manhood that thou mightest quicken 
us by thy godhead’ be used of the Father unless by a Monarchian? 
Or can the clause ‘We have received in tradition the example 
which is from thee’ refer to the Father? The quotation which 
precedes it, ‘Gathered in thy name’, suggests that the Son is addressed. 
Further, the opening clause of the whole, ‘Worthy . . . of con- 
fession from every tongue... is the name... of thy .. . Trinity’, 
is reminiscent of Philippians ii 9-11; but in this passage the name 
is the name of Christ. In view of such indications as these, it is 
not unreasonable to suggest that in its original form the East-Syrian 
Eucharistic Prayer was addressed to Christ. There are indeed in the 
Liturgy itself other indications that this was so. A number of the 
post-anaphoral prayers are addressed to Christ. Several of these of 
course are definitely late in date: but it is difficult to account for them 
unless it were believed that this form of address was in accord with 
East-Syrian liturgical tradition. 

If it be true that Addai and Mari was originally a ‘liturgy addressed 
to Christ’, it affords a striking parallel to certain forms that are to be 
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found in one of the oldest Syriac works surviving to us, the Acts of 
Judas Thomas. This work is interesting for a variety of reasons, and not 
least for the Eucharistic conceptions implied in it. In four passages we 
have descriptions, with prayer-forms, of the Eucharist as celebrated by 
Thomas. The rite is directed to Jesus. Most of the prayers in the 
story are similarly addressed. The Eucharistic prayers, further, are 
suggestive of what we find in Addai and Mari. It is true that the 
view of the Eucharistic bread and wine as being the Body and Blood of 
Christ is twice implied. But it is only implied. It is not dominant. 
The bread is never actually called ‘ Body’ or the wine ‘ Blood’: in two 
passages these terms do not occur at all, and there is not always men- 
tion of the wine. The bread is called ‘Eucharist’, and ‘ bread of 
blessing’ (Wdhaqass résasal) : it is regarded as blessed for ‘life 
and rest’, for ‘ forgiveness of sins’, for ‘healing of soul and body ’, for 
‘everlasting resurrection’. There is no actual correspondence of forms 
between the two documents, but there is a certain similarity between 
the Invocation now in the anaphora and one that occurs in the Acés, as 
regards their views of the purpose and benefits of communion. The 
Invocation in the Acts runs ‘In thy name, O Jesus, may there 
come the power of the blessing and of the thanksgiving, and may 
it dwell upon this bread. That all the souls which take of it may be 
renewed and that their sins may be forgiven them.’* This Invoca- 
tion is not part of the Eucharistic Blessing proper. Thomas adds 
it, after he has said the Blessing and immediately before he breaks 
and distributes the bread. If Thomas’s practice represents the custom 
of the author’s time, it may throw light upon the problem of the inter- 
polated Epiklesis in the anaphora. Is it possible that this Epiklesis 
originally occupied a similar position in the East-Syrian Liturgy? One 
point is clear: these invocations and that in the Verona Fragment 
(which itself may be ‘ Eastern’, rather than Western) are connected in 
interest and purpose. Their interest is in the supernatural power of 
the deity, whether it be called Holy Spirit or by any other name: and 
their purpose is to procure an illapse of the power on to the bread, so 
that those who eat the bread may have the power and its effect for and 
in themselves. 

It would of course be precarious to build any liturgical theories on 
the Acts of Thomas. But it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
prayers put by the author into the mouth of Thomas reflect the 
Eucharistic custom of his time and place. His was a Eucharist 
addressed to Christ, and not to the Father, and it was a Eucharist, not 
a Mass. This at least is plain. It does not, admittedly, prove the 


1 Wright, Apoc. Acts Apostles i mz. 
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suggestion of this paper with regard to the original form of Addai and 
Mari; but this evidence, coming from that part of the world to which 
the Liturgy belongs, at least lends colour to the suggestion. There is 
of course no objection to the theory of a Liturgy addressed to Christ 
in itself. It was known elsewhere in the Christian world. The African 
Church at the Councils of Hippo in 393 and Carthage in 397 passed 
canons to suppress it—‘ Ut nemo in precibus vel Patrem pro Filio vel 
Filium pro Patre nominet. Et cum altari assistitur, semper ad Patrem 
dirigatur oratio’ (Canon XXIII).!| The Coptic Church still occasionally 
uses an anaphora, ascribed to Gregory Nazianzen, which is of this kind : 
curiously enough, it is not native, but is of a Jerusalemized-Antioch type. 
There may be an echo of it in another document of the same descrip- 
tion—in the anamnesis of Syriac St James. In the West it survives to 
our own day in the Mass for the Epiphany, in certain of the Post-Pridie 
Prayers, and in the ‘ Adesto, adesto, Jesu bone Pontifex in medio 
nostri’, of the Mozarabic Missal. 

I may now perhaps be permitted briefly to sum up my conclusions :— 

i. The present Nestorian Liturgy is in the liturgical tradition of 
Edessa and perhaps ultimately derives from Antioch. 

ii. Its anaphora is an interpolated, Jerusalemized-Antioch form of 
the old Edessene Eucharistic Prayer. 

iii. It is, or was, a Eucharist, not a Mass: it stands in between 
Agape and Mass as a third type. 

iv. It was, in its original form, addressed to Jesus Christ, not to 
the Father. 


Epwarp C. RATCLIFF. 


A PRAYER BOOK FROM ST EMMERAN, RATISBON 


WHEN giving the text of the 7e Deum /audamus from Munich S. B. 
Clm. 14248 (/. ZS. xxviii pp. 403-407) I was unable to add anything 
to the descriptions given by Daniel and by Hahn and Meyer. Since 
then I have received rotographs of the liturgical section of the MS 
which shew it to be of greater interest than I had anticipated. It is in 
the same hand throughout and remarkably free from erasures and 
corrections. The inclusion of St Emmeran in the litany on folio 169° 
gives us a terminus a quo for its compilation, and shews, I think, that 
it was for local use, since besides St Emmeran the only saints other 
than scriptural invoked by name are St Benedict and St Martin. (a) 


1 Mansi, t. iii col. 884. 
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This is in marked contrast with the litanies in other books of private 
devotion of similar date, e.g. Harl. 7653, Roy. 2. A. xx in the British 
Museum, and with those in Alcuin’s compilations. Only one of the 
canticles and prayers is attributed to a named author, viz. Ze Deum to 
S. Hilary of Poitiers. (4) 

That most of the prayers are in forms earlier than those given in 
other books is, I think, probable. In the first, Dominator domine deus 
omnipotens (p. 35), for example, we have the retention of the Irish 
Madian for the more familiar J/a¢thias of all other authorities; also 
the omission of a long section in which the Old Testament saints from 
Abel to Esdras are invoked by name. The second prayer, Pater 
peccavi (p. 36), I have only found elsewhere in Royal 2. A. xx ff. 25% > 
(cp. ff. 42», 43%). The short prayer which follows, Benedicat nos domine 
deus noster, occurs in the same MS on f. 20 as the close of a longer 
prayer, and in a rather different form: Christus nos benedicat et animas 
nostras vivificet. et cor nostrum inluminet et sensus nostros semper 
declaret. et pedes nostros in viam pacis dirigat; also in Cerne f. 51 
Benedicat me deus pater custodiat me christus inluminet me spiritus 
sanctus omnibus diebus vitae meae, Sit dominus defensor Atque custos 
animi mei et corporis mei et nunc et semper et in saecula saeculorum Amen. 

The next short prayer, Amator hominum atque benignissime deus 
(p. 36), forms part of longer prayers in Cerne (f. 71%), Officia per Ferias 
(col. 606 B), and the Fleury Prayer Book (col. 1386A). In Harl. 
2965 (f. 33%) only the opening words survive. Edmund Bishop in 
a note (pp. 278f) in Dom Kuyper’s edition of the Book of Cerne saw 
here evidence for the use by the scribe of Cerne of prayers in Harl. 
3060 attributed to St. Ephrem, and consequently traces of the influence 
of the Visigothic Church of Spain upon prayers which were ultimately 
of Irish origin, and expressed a hope that new light might be forth- 
coming from manuscripts in France and especially in Bavaria. 

Of the remaining prayers, Auxiliatrix esto mihi (p. 38) occurs as 
a distinct item im Royal 2. A. xx and in Cerne, the text in the former 
corresponding more closely with that given here. In Alcuin’s De psa. 
usu liber (col. 477 D) it is part of a long prayer of which the earlier 
section occurs in Cerne (f. 56*). In Off. per Ferias (col. 601 D, 602 A) 
it is worked up into another long prayer. 

The preces on ff. 170’-171" are almost identical with those in 
Camb. C.C.C. 272. (¢) 

I think I have said enough to shew that the document is naturally to 
be classed with Cerne, Royal 2. A. xx, Harl. 2965, as regards both con- 
tents and probable date, as a collection of private or semi-private 
prayers shewing Irish influence both in their character and in their 
phraseology. 
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[f x59¥] BENEDICTIO TRIUM PUERORUM: SEDRAC:? 
MISAC ’ & ABDENAGO? QUOMODO UNO ORE LAUDAUE- 
RUNT DICENTES ; (@) 


Benedicite omnia opera domini domino? laudate & superexaltate eum 
in saecula ; 

Benedicite angeli domini domino? benedicite caeli domini domino ; 

Benedicite aquae omnes quae super caelos sunt dominum ’ benedicite 
omnes virtutes domini domino ; 

Benedicite sol & luna dominum / benedicite stellae caeli dominum ; 

Benedicite omnis ymber & rés dominum/? benedicite omnes spiritus 
dei dominum ; 

Benedicite ignis .... 

Benedicite ananias’ azarias’ misahel? dominum/? laudate & super- 
exaltate eum in saecula ; 

Benedicamus patrem & filium [f. 160%] cum sancto spiritu’ laudemus 
& superexaltemus eum in saecula ; 

Benedictus és domine in firmamento caeli’ & laudabilis & gloriosus & 
superexaltatus in saecula ; 


YMNUM TRIUM PUERORUM 


Benedictus és domine deus patrum nostrorum? & laudabilis & super- 
exaltatus in saecula ; 

Et benedictum nomen gloriae tuae sanctum’ & laudabile & super- 
exaltatum in omnibus saeculis ; 

Benedictus és in templo sancto gloriae tuae’ & super laudabilis’ & 
super gloriosus in saecula ; 

Benedictus és in throno regni tui’ & super laudabilis & superexaltatus 
in saecula ; 

Benedictus és qui intueris abyssus ? & sedes super cherubym? & lauda- 
bilis & superexaltatus in saecula ; 

Benedictus és domine in firmamento celi’ & laudabilis & gloriosus in 
saecula ; 


[f. 1617] 


HYMNUM QUAE SANCTUS HELARIUS PRIMUS 
CONPOSUIT ; 


Té deum laudamus?’... 


[f. 162°] CANTICUM ANGELORUM ; 
Gloria in excelsis deo’... 


CANTICUM SYMEONIS AD COMPL&UM ; 


Nunc dimittis servum tuum domine?.. . 
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[f. 1627] 


ORATIO DOMINICA SECUNDUM MATHEUM 
Pater noster... 
Sed libera nos a malo; HOC FERTUR AB APOSTOLIS SIC 
DICTUM ; 


Credo in deum patrem .. . (é) 


[f. 163°] 
Carnis resurrectionem vitam &ernam amen -,: 


INCIPIUNT ORATIONES ; 


Dominator (/) domine deus omnipotens qui és trinitas una pater in 
filio & filius in patre’ cum spiritu sancto/ qui és semper IN OMNIBUS! 
& eras ante omnia & eris per omnia DEUS BENEDICTUS IN SAECULA?; 
COMMENDO DOMINE ANIMAM MEAM IN MANUS POTENTIAE TUAE® ut 
custodies eam diebus ac noctibus horis atque momentis (g) miserere 
mei deus angelorum ’ [f. 163%] Dirige mé rex archangelorum ; Custodi 
mé per orationes patriarcharum ; Per merita proph&arum ; Per suffragia 
apostolorum: Per victoriam martyrum; Per fidem confessorum qui 
PLACUERUNT TE AB INITIO MUNDI‘; 

(4) Adsistant mihi omnes apostoli domini nostri ihesu xpi. P&rus ’ 
Et Paulus’ Iohannes Et Andreas’ Tres Iacobi’ Philippus’ Et 
bartholomeus ’ thomas’ Et mathias’ Barnaban’ Et Madian/? (7) Et 
omnes martyres tui; Dépelle 4 me domine concupiscentiam gule? 
Et d4 mihi virtutem abstinentiae’ Aufer 4 me spiritum fornicationis / 
& da mihi ardorem castitatis, Extingue 4 me cupiditatem’ & da mihi 
voluntariam paupertatem ; Cdibe 4 me iracundiam & accende in me 
[f. 164°] nimiam suavitatem & caritatem dei & proximi; Abscede 4 
me tristitiam saeculi’ Auge mihi gaudium spiritalem; Expelle 4 me 
iactantiam mentis; Tribue mihi conpunctionem cordis ? Minue super- 
biam meam? & perfice in mé humilitatem veram’ Indignus ego sum 
& INFELIX HOMO QUIS ME LIBERAVIT DE CORPORE MORTIS HUIUS 
PECCATI ? GRATIA DOMINI NOSTRI IHESU XPI°; Quia ego PECCATOR 
suM*® & innumerabilia delicta mea & NON SUM DIGNUS VOCARE SERVUS 
tTuus"; Suscita in mé fi&um ’ mollifica con meum durum & LAPIDEUM ® ; 
Et accende in mé ignem timoris tui’ quia sum CINIS MORTIS.°(/) 
LIBERA DOMINE ANIMAM MEAM”™ AB OMNIBUS INSIDIIS™ inimici’ & 
conserva mé in tua voluntate’ Dock ME FACERE VOLUNTATEM TUAM 


1 Cp. Eph. iv 6. 2 Rom. ix 5. 

3 Pss, xxx 6 (Lk. xxiii 46), cxxxv 12, 1 Pet. v 5. * Sap. ix 19. 

5 Rom. vii 24, 25. 6 Lk. v8. 7 Lk. xv Ig, 21. 8 Ezek. xi 19, xxxvi 26. 
9 Gen. xviii 27, Ps. xxi 16, cp. Ecclus. x 9, xvii 31, Sap. ii 3. 

10 Pss, cxiv 4, Cxix 2. 11 Cp. Eph, vi 11, Ps. exlii 9. 

D2 
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QUIA DEUS MEUS ES TU.’ Tibi est HONOR & GLORIA per omnia SAECULA 
SAECULORUM AMEN’; 


[f. 164%] 

PATER PECCAVI IN CAELUM & CORAM TE(#) IAM NON SUM DIGNUS 
VOCARI FILIUS TUUS FAC ME SICUT UNUM DE MERCENNARIIS TUIS *? Quia 
valde esurio’ & inmunditias meas & scelera mea Confiteor tibi quae 
FECI CORAM TE‘; Id circo rogo té ut DELEAS® universa DELICTA MEA 
quae tibi NON SUNT ABSCONDITA*; Da conpunctionem cordis’ Da 
poenitentiam’ Dd veniam peccatorum’ Dd cér carNneUM? Expelle 
COR LAPIDEUM DE CARNE" mea. Ut té diligam ’ & tibi serviam/’ quia 
humana industria infirma est; Rogo té pater’ deprecor té fili/ 
Obsecro té sancte spiritus’ Ex TOTO CORDE’ & EX TOTA MENTE? EX 
TOTE VIRIBUS * sancta trinitas unus deus ut exaudias mé’ & DELEAS 
universa DELICTA MEA? quae tibi NON SUNT ABSCONDITA®; SANA ME 
DOMINE & SANABOR SALVUM ME FAC & SALVUS ERO QUONIAM LAUS 
MEA TU £S"; & VENIAT ORATIO MEA IN TEM|f. 165"|PLUM SANCTUM 
TuUM™; DEUS PROPITIUS ESTO MIHI PECCATORI”™” ; SIT ANGELUS dei IN 
ITINERE nostro’ & PERDUCAT™ nos in viam rectam ’ Ut PROSPERUM 
ITER PERGERE™ valeamus’ & inquocumque loco erimus; Da nobis 
domine pacem ut serviamus preceptis tuis quia mitis és & misericors -,- 


Benedicat nos dominus deus noster:’(/) & custodiat nos xps’ In 
lumin& nos spiritus sanctus’ Xps nos benedicat’ & animas nostras 
vivificat ? & corda nostra inlumin& ’ & sensus nostros IN VIAM RECTAM 
piricat’®; Angeli dei a dextris & 4 sinistris nostris perducant nos in 
viam rectam * miserere nobis qui regnas in saecula saeculorum amen ; 


Amator (m) hominum atque benignissime deus adiuro té per misera- 
tiones tuas né mé CuM EDIs A SINISTRIS STATUES” ; SIT NOMEN TUUM 
DEUS ISRAEL BENEDICTUM”™ & superexaltatum cum patre & spiritu 
sancto in saecula saeculorum amen ; 


[f. 165°] 

Domine ihesu xpe qui manus tuas in crucem misisti’ & nos dé tuo 
SANGUINE IusTo” & sancto (m) redemisti. Ignosce mihi peccatori quia 
omnes culpas meas A TE NON SUNT ABSCONSA.” Veniam p&o/’ Veniam 
credo’ Veniam spero’ Tu qui pius és parce nobis domine ; 


1 Ps. exlii 10. 2 Rom. xvi 27. 8 Lk. xv 18, 19. * Ps. 16. 

S Ps. 1 zr. 5 Ps, Ixviii 6. 7 Ezek. xxxvi 26. ® Cp. Deut. vi 5, Lk. x 27. 
® Pss. 1 11, lxviii 6, 10 Jer. xvii 4. 11 Jonah ii 8. 

12 Lk, xviii 13. 18 Tob. x 11, cp. Exod. xxiii 20. 4 Cp. Jud. xviii 5 f. 
18 Jer. xxxi 21. 16 Cp. Gen, xxiv 40, 2 Cor. vi 7. 

17 Matt. xxv 33. 18 Tob. iii 23. 19 Matt. xxvii 4, cp. xxiii 35. 


20 Cp. Ps. Ixviii 6. 
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Domine deus omnipotens QUI CAELUM & TERRAM FECISTI MARE & 
OMNIA QUAE IN EIS SUNT.'(0) Qui mé peccatricem (/) scis*? Qui 
mé ad tuam imaginem iussisti fieri®’ Ti exaudi me indignum & 
miserere & condole ; 


MISERATOR & MISERICORS DOMINUS (g) patiens & MULTUM MISERI- 
CoRS* MAGNAE & TERRIBILIS DEUS,° Tibi confiteor delicta mea. Tibi 
patefacio vulnera mea, Tui propter ineffabilem bonitatem tuam domine 
confér mihi misero medicinam ; Tu enim mitissime dignatus és [f. 166"] 
dicere? NOLO MORTEM peccatoris SED CONVERTATUR & vivaT*®; Con- 
fiteor quod inique egi’ PERVERSA EST in conspectu tuo via’? mea? 
LAPSA EST IN LACUM miseriae VITA MEA*; Extincta est in iniquitatibus 
meis anima mea’ Superbia’ libido’ ira’ inpatientia’ malitia’ in- 
vidia’ gula’ Ebri&as:’ concupiscentia’ (4 in margin. In upper 
margin hi furta - avaritia - nequitia - fraus - inmundicia - adulteria - fornica- 
tio - homicidium ?)(7) rapina’ mendatium? periurium/ Scurrilitas ’ 
stultiloquium’ ignorantia’ neglegentia’ Séu cetere pestes (viciorum - 
interlined) occiderent animam meain, Pollutum est cébr meum? & labia 
mea?’ visus meus’ & auditus’ gustus’ Odoratus’ & tactus’ Omni- 
que modis cogitatione ’ locutione’ Sive actione perditus sum ; Quaeso 
domine deus cuius miseratio nullum hab& finem: Adtrahe me® sicut 
adtraxisti mulierem peccatricem ’ [f. 166%] Dona mihi sicut donasti illi 
non cessare osculare pedes tuos’ Rigare lacrimis’ & extergere capillis / 
Concede mihi ut secundum magnitudinem iniquitatum mearum? Sit 
magna dilectio mea in té domine. Ut propter inmensitatem pietatis 
tuae omnia peccata dimittas mihi. Largire(s) mihi dé praeteritis 
veniam: Dé presentibus malis continentiam’ Dé futuris cautelam ’ 
Fac mé priusquam moriar consequi plenissime misericordiam tuam? & 
dies meos ante finiri non sinas’ quam peccata mea dimittas ; Domine 
miserere NON SICUT EGO VOLO SED sicut TU’ vis & sicut scis miserere 
mei; qui vivis & regnas in saecula saeculorum amen; 


[f. 167°] 

Domine DEUS QUIS SIMILIS™ tibi’ Aufer iniquitatem servi tui’ Transi 
peccatum reliquiarum anime meae né inmittas in mé furorem tuum ™ ; 
NEQUE IN IRA TUA CORRIPIAS ME. Quum MISERICORS Es & MULTE 
MISERATIONES TUAE “? Révertere ’ & miserere mei * ; Deus enim VOLENS 


1 Acts iv 24 (cp. Ps. cxlv 6, Exod. xx 11). 2 Cp. Lk. vii 39. 

3 Cp. Gen. i 26. * Ps, cii 8. 5 Deut. vii 21. 

6 Ezek, xxxiii 11, xviii 23. 7 Num. xxii 32. 8 Lam. iii 53. 
® See Lk. vii 36-50. 

10 Matt. xxvi 39. 1! Mic. vii 18. 12 Mic. vii 18. % Pa. vi 2. 


14 Jon. iv 2. 15 Cp. Is. lv 7 (Ps. xxiv 16 has Respice in me €& miserere mei). 
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EST MISERICORDIAM? & REVERTENS MISEREBITUR NOSTRI'? & gravia 
PECCATA NOSTRA & INIQUITATES NOSTRAE ? quae sedent super TALENTUM 
PLUMBI*? Ipse portavit & dimerg& eas in mare‘ & ultra parere non 
faci& ; Praecipita domine omnes iniquitates meas ? & mitte eas IN PRO- 
FUNDUM MARIS’? ut salsugo & amaritudo omnium vitiorum meorum 
in salsa regione® dispereat ;(#) Da veRITATEM quam promisisti servo 
tuo [f. 167%] 1acop’ & misericordiam quam policitus és amico tuo 
ABRAHAM’; & LIBERA ANIMAM MEAM DOMINE® ab OMNIBUS INIQUITA- 
TIBUS * nostris 2? Sicut IURASTI PATRIBUS NOSTRIS IN DIEBUS ANTIQUIS !° 
dicens; VIVO EGO DICIT DOMINUS DEUS; NOLO MORTEM peccatoris 
tantum uT révertatur & vivat™? & alibi’ Statim ut conversus in- 
gemueris salvus eris, unde & in psalmis congrua voce cantatur. Non 
ENIM IN PERP&UUM IRASCETUR DOMINUS? NEQUE IN &ERNUM COMMINA- 
BITUR *; quod autem dol& & viriliter ag& ad salutem pertineat dolentis 
& agentis viriliter? Dole confortare & viRILITER AGE vehementer™? & 
dic - noli insultare mihi INIMICA MEA QUIA cEcIDI & résurgam. Si 
enim ambulavero IN TENEBRIS? DOMINUS LUX MEA EST.“ IRAM 
pomini [f. 168*] sustinebo QUONIAM PECCAVI EI? DONEC iustific& 
CAUSAM MEAM™ dominus deus meus’ Qui vivis & regnas in saecula 
saeculorum amen ; 


Auxiliatrix esto mihi sancta trinitas ;(v) Tu és pEUS meus vivus & 
vERUsS *; Tu és PATER meus SANCTUS” ; Tu és deus meus prus“”; Tu 
és REX meus MAGNUS”; Tu és IUDEX meus IUSTUS,” Tu és MAGISTER 
meus uNus.” Tu és ADIUTOR™ meus oportunus, Tu és DILECTUS™ 
meus pulcherrimus. Tu és PANIS meus vivus™; Tu és SACERDOS meus 
in &ERNUM,” Tu és dux meus ad patriam, Tu és Lux mea VERA,” Tu 
és dulcedo mea sancta, Tu és via” mea recta’ Tu és SAPIENTIA * mea 
clara, Tu és simplicitas mea pura, Tu és unitas mea catholica, Tu és 
concordia mea pacifica, Tués custodia mea tota; Tu és PORTIO MEA * 
[f. 1687] bona’ Tu és saLus MEA* sempiterna, Tu és MISERICORDIA 
MEA magna, Tu és patientia mea robustissima, Tu és victima mea 


1 Mic. vii 18. 2 Mic. vii 19. 3 Zech. v 7. 

4 Cp. Matt. xviii 6. 5 Mic. vii 19. 6 Jer. xvii 6 (see note). 
7 Mic. vii 20 (cp. Gen. xxxii 10). 8 Ps. cxiv 4. ® Ps. cxxix 8. 

10 Mic. vii 20, 1 Ezek. xxxiii 11, 12. 

2 Ps. cii 9. 13 Cp. Ps. xxvi 14. 14 Mic. vii 9 (cp. Is. lix g). 

15 Mic. vii 9. 16 1 Thess. i 9. 17 John xvii 11. 

18 Apoc, xv 4. 19 Ps. xciv 3, Matt. v 35. 20 Ps, vii 12, 2 Tim. iv 8. 
21 Matt. xxiii 8. 22 Ps. cxvii 6, Heb. xiii 6. 23 Cant. ii 16, v 17. 

2% John vi 51. % Ps. cix 4, Heb. v6, vii17. % Johnig. 

27 John xiv 6. *8 1 Cor. i 24. 29 Ps, cxli 6. 


80 Ps. xxvi I. 81 Pss, lviii 18, cxliii 2. 
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INMACULATA*; Tu és REDEMPTIO®” mea facta ; Tu és sPEs * mea futura ; 
Tu és castitas mea perfecta, Tu és RESURRECTIO‘ mea beata; Tu és 
vita mea perp&ua; Tu és continentia mea firma; Tu és memoria mea 
mirabilis ; Té depraecor ’ Supplico’ Obsecro’ & rogo’ Ut per té ambu- 
lem?’ Ad té perveniam ? in té requiescam Exaudi’ Exaudi’ Exaudi/ 
Et miserere mei qui vivis’ & regnas in saecula saeculorum amen ; 


KYRIELEISON TER; XPE AUDI NOS; XPE AUDI NOS 
XPE AUDI NOS; 


[f. 1697] & 
Sancta maria 
Sancte michahel 
Sancte gabrihel 
Sancte raphahel 
Sancte petre 
Sancte paule 
Sancte andrea 
Sancte iohannes 
Sancte emmeramme 
Sancte benedicte 
Sancte martine 


Ora pro nobis 
Ora pro nobis 
Ora pro nobis 
Ora pro nobis 
Ora pro nobis 
Ora pro nobis 
Ora pro nobis 
Ora pro nobis 
Ora pro nobis 
Ora pro nobis 
Ora pro nobis 


Omnes sancti angeli 
Omnes sancti archangeli 
Omnes sancti patriarchae 
Omnes sancti proph&e 
Omnes sancti apostoli 
Omnes sancti martyres 


Orate pro nobis 
Orate pro nobis 
Orate pro nobis 
Orate pro nobis 
Orate pro nobis 
Ora ® pro nobis 


Omnes sancti confessores 
Omnes sancti monache 
Omnes sancti sacerdotes 
Omnes sancti virgines 
Omnes sancti vidue 


[f. 169°] 
Omnes sancti orate pro nobis ; 


Orate pro nobis 
Orate pro nobis 
Orate pro nobis 
Orate pro nobis 
Orate pro nobis 


Propitius esto 
Propitius esto 
Ab omni malo 
Ab hoste malo 
Ab homine malo 
Ab ira tua 


parce nobis domine ; 
libera nos domine, 
libera nos domine ; 
libera nos domine 
libera nos domine 
libera nos domine 


1 1 Pet.i 19. 
* John xi 25. 


2 1 Cor. i 30. 3 1 Tim.i1, Ps. cxli 6. 
5 Ora has been corrected to Orate. 
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Ab indignatione tua 

Ab insidiis diaboli 

A morte perp&ua 

Ab omni inmunditia cordis & 
corporis 

Ab omni morbo 

Ab omni infidelitate 

Ab omni invidia 

Ab omni tribulatione 

Ab omni infirmitate 

Ab omni iniquitate 

Ab omnibus inimicis nostris 

Ab omnibus peccatis nostris 

Ab omnibus angustiis nostris 


libera nos domine 
libera nos domine 
libera nos domine 


libera nos domine ; 
libera nos domine 
libera nos domine 
libera nos domine 
libera nos domine 
libera nos domine 
libera nos domine 
tuere nos domine 
libera nos domine 
libera nos domine, 


Gratiam tuam concede nobis domine. 


[f. 170°] 


“ Sanitatem” & salutem dona nobis domine 


Per crucem tuam 
Peccatores té rogamus 
Ut pacem nobis dones 
Ut sanitatem nobis dones 


libera nos domine 
audi nos 


té rogamus audi nos 


té rogamus audi 


Ut bonam perseverantiam nobis 


dones 


té rogamus audi nos ’ 


Ut voluntatem perfectam nobis 


dones 
Fili dei 
Salvator mundi 


Agnus dei qui tollis peccata mundi 


té rogamus audi, 


té rogamus audi nos, 


salva nos, 
miserere nobis ; 


xpe audi nos xpe audi nos xpe audi 
kyrieleison kyrieleison  kyrieleison, 


Pater noster. . . & ne nos [f. 170%] inducas in temptationem ; Sed 


libera a malo ; 


EGO DIXI DOMINE MISERERE MEI? SANA ANIMAM MEAM QUIA PECCAVI 


1. 
TIBI ; 


Oremus pro omne gradu ecclesiz, SACERDOTES TUI domine INDUANTUR 


rusTiTIA ? & SANCTI TUI EXULTENT,?” 


Pro pastore nostro’ BEATUS QUI INTELLEGIT SUPER EGENUM & PAU- 


PEREM ? IN DIE MALA LIBERAVIT EUM DOMINUS ° 


2 Ps. xl 5. 


2 Ps. cxxxi 9. 











3 Ps, xl 2. 
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Pro rege nostro? DOMINE SALVUM FAC REGEM? & EXAUDI NOS IN DIE 
QUA INVOCAVERIMUS TE ' 

Pro abbate nostro, DoMINUS CONSERV& EUM & VIVIFIC& EUM? & BEATUM 
FACIAT EUM IN TERRA? & NON TRADAT EUM IN ANIMAM INIMICORUM 
EIUS?; 

Pro cuncto populo catholico/ SaALvuM FAC POPULUM TUUM DOMINE & 
BENEDIC HEREDITATI TUAE? & REGE EOS & EXTOLLE ILLOS USQUE 
IN XERNUM *; 

Pro pace & unitate ecclesie’ FIAT PAX DOMINE IN VIRTUTE TUA? & 
ABUNDANTIA [f. 1717] IN TURRIBUS TUIS,* MEMENTO CONGREGATIONIS 
TUAE ? QUAM creasti AB INITIO® ; 

Pro fratribus ; & sororibus nostris- PROPTER FRATRES MEOS & PROXI- 
MOS MEOS LOQUEBAR PACEM DE TE PROPTER DOMUM DOMINI DEI 
NOSTRI QUESIVI BONA TIBI ® ; 

Pro iter agentibus O DOMINE SALVOS FAC 0 DOMINE BENE PROSPERARE ? 
BENEDICTUS QUI VENTURUS EST IN NOMINE DOMINI® ; 

Pro navigantibus EXAUDI NOS DEUS SALUTARIS NOSTER? SPES OMNIUM 
FINIUM TERRAE & IN MARI LONGE,® 

Pro adversantibus & calumniantibus nobis/ Domine ihesu xpe/ NE 
STATUAS ILLIS HOC PECCATUM ® QUIA NESCIUNT QUID FACIUNT”™; 

Pro discordantibus Pax DEI QUAE EXSUPERAT OMNEM SENSUM ? CUSTO- 
DIAT CORDA ™ illorum ad pacem; 

Pro poenitentibus CONVERTERE DOMINE USQUEQUO? & DEPRECABILIS 
ESTO SUPER SERVOS TUOS ”; 

Pro elymosinas facientibus; [f. 171%] DisPERSIT DEDIT PAUPERIBUS 
IUSTITIA EIUS MAN&X IN SAECULUM SAECULI? CORNU EIUS EXALTA- 
BITUR IN GLORIA; 

Pro infirmis, ET CLAMAVERUNT AD DOMINUM CUM TRIBULARENTUR? & 
DE NECESSITATIBUS (EORUM inéerlined) liberavit EOS DOMINUS * ; 

Pro fratribus & sororibus nostris defunctis ; Requiem &ernam don& eis 
dominus’ & lux perp&ua luceat eis ; CONVERTERE DOMINE ANIMAS 
EORUM IN REQUIEM TUAM?’ QUIA DOMINUS BENEFECIT ILLIS"*; NE 
TRADAS DOMINE BESTIIS ANIMAM CONFITENTEM TIBI? ANIMAS PAU- 
PERUM TUORUM NE OBLIVISCARIS IN FINEM ™ ; 

Pro peccatis & neglegentiis nostris# DoMINE NE MEMINERIS INIQUITA- 
TUM NOSTRARUM ANTIQUARUM? CITO ANTICIPENT NOS MISERI- 
CORDIAE TUAE QUIA PAUPERES FACTI SUMUS NIMIS, ADIUVA NOS 
DEUS SALUTARIS NOSTER. PROPTER GLORIAM NOMINIS TUI DOMINE 


1 Ps, xix Io. * Ps. xi 3. 8 Ps, xxvii 9. 
* Ps. cxxi 7. 5 Ps, Ixxiii 2. ® Ps. cxxi 8, 9. 
7 Ps, cxvii 25, 26. 8 Ps. lxiv 6. * Acts vii 60. 
10 Lk. xxiii 34. 11 Philip. iv 7. 12 Ps, Ixxxix 13. 


18 Ps, cvi 6. 14 Ps, cxiv 7. 15 Ps, Ixxiii 19. 
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LIBERA NOS & PROPITIUS ESTO PECCATIS NOSTRIS PROPTER NOMEN 
1 
TUUM, 


(f. 172°] 

Pro fratribus nostris absentibus SALvos FAC SERVOS TUOS? DEUS MEUS 
SPERANTES IN TE,? BEATI INMACULATI IN VIA? QUI AMBULANT IN 
LEGE DOMINI,® MITTE EIS DOMINE AUXILIUM DE SANCTO? & DE SION 
TUERE EOS‘ ; UT COGNOSCAMUS DOMINE IN TERRA VIAM TUAM? IN 
OMNIBUS GENTIBUS SALUTARE TUUM*®; BEATI QUI CUSTODIUNT 
IUDICIUM & FACIUNT IUSTITIAM IN OMNI TEMPORE ; MEMENTO NOSTRI 
DOMINE IN BENEPLACITO POPULI TUI VISITA NOS DOMINE IN SALUTARI 
TUO*®; BEATI OMNES QUI TIMENT DOMINUM ? & QUI AMBULANT IN VIIS 
EIUS ;* UNIVERSI QUI TE expectant NON CONFUNDENTUR*; APUD 
TE EST DOMINE FONS VITAE & IN LUMINE TUO VIDEBIMUS LUMEN ® ? 
NON NOBIS DOMINE NON NOBIS SED NOMINI TUO DA GLORIAM ”® 


Da nobis domine prudentiam? temperantiam ’ fortitudinem ’ atque 
iustitiam ’ ut & hic tibi in hac vita praesente beneplaceamus’ & ad 
vitam ernam té auxiliante domino pervenire mereamur qui regnas 


[f. 172°] 

ORATIO  Sensibus nostris quaesumus (v) domine spiritum sanctum 
tuum benignus infunde ’ Ut tibi semper simus devoti ’ cuius sapientia 
conditi sumus’ & providentia gubernamur. Per dominum nostrum 


Omnipotens sempiternes deus(w) té deprecamur ut non nos perire 
permittas quia tua creatura sumus ” Concede nobis quaesumus domine 
spatium vitae vivendi’ Ut ante diem exitus nostri per veram poeni- 
tentiam tibi placere mereamur. Per dominum 


Deus omnipotens pater & filius & spiritus sanctus qui és trinus in 
personis & unus in substantia’ Qui caelestia ’ terrenaque regna uno 
nutu gubernas’(x) Qui prestitisti mihi per tuam gratiam ad finem 
psalmodii pervenire? Concede mihi propitius ut quidquid delictorum 
meorum pondere premor veniam consequi merear vitamque &ernam 
accipiam Per 


[f. 173] *.* SCI AUGUSTINI «.- 

Modo ffs kmi cum divina lectio legeretur. audiuimus beatum aposto- 
lum terribiliter nos & salubriter ammonentem. Sic ait. Oms nos 
manifestari opport& ante tribunal xpi... 


1 Ps. Ixxviii 8, 9. 2 Ps, Ixxxv 2. 
3 Ps, cxviii 1. * Ps, xix 3. 5 Ps, Ixvi 3. 
© Pa. ev 3, 4 7 Ps, exxvii I. 8 Ps, xxiv 3. 


9 Ps. xxxv Io. 10 Ps, cxiii I (9). 
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NOTES 


(a) The Litany of St Gall 17 also contains SS. Martin and Benedict in juxta- 
position. But in the derived litanies in the Quadruple Psalters of Bamberg, Essen, 
and Cologne they are separated by the addition of other names, as is also the case 
in the litanies of the Quadruple Psalters of Tournai and Valenciennes. See Cagin 
Te Deum ox Iilatio? pp. 501, 537 ff, where the St Gall and Bamberg litanies are 
printed in full, with elaborate tables comparing them with those in the other MSS 
named. (The Litanies in the Bamberg, Essen, and Cologne MSS contain the name 
of St Emmeran.) The association of St Martin and St Benedict occurs in a very 
different connexion in Cerne f. 59” where a prayer beginning Deus gloriae qui unus 
et verus is found elsewhere as two prayers: i.e. the first half in Off. per Fer. 
(Migne P. L. ci c. 604) as OraTIo Sanct1 Martin1, also, with slight textual varia- 
tions but with the same title in the Fleury Prayer Book (ib. c. 1383); the second 
half, beginning Digneris mihi Domine, in the Off. per Fer. (ib. c. 553) where it is 
headed Oratio Sancti Benepicti. In the Fleury Prayer Book, however, where 
it immediately follows the Oratio Sanct1 MartinI, it opens differently, Largire 
mihi Domine, and is attributed to St Ambrose. 

(6) The only other evidence I know for St Hilary’s authorship (whose name, by 
the way, with that of St Isidore precedes St Martin in the Bamberg, Essen, 
and Cologne litanies) is (i) Bodleian D’Orvile 45 xi cent. from St Peters, Moissac, 
and of course (ii) Abbo of Fleury. Since St Emmeran was a native of Poitiers 
one wonders whether this tradition reached Ratisbon through him. 

(€) See Baiimer Gesch, d. Brevier pp. 612 sqq. (Hist. du Brev. ii pp. 439-441). 

(d) In Royal 2. A. xx ff. 14°-16* we have Canticum TRIUM PUERUM (Dan. iii 52- 
89) as one continuous canticle. 

e) The Creed is almost identical in text with that in the Sarum and Roman 
books, The punctuation in clause 2,.. . filium eius? Unicum dominium . . .shews 
that unicum was taken with dominum. In clause 6 we have im caelum, and in 
clause 8 est is omitted. In these three points it agrees with the Book of Deer 
(Hahn Bibl. d. Symb. p. 86. See further Burn An Introduction to the Creeds pp. 
62 f and 205-209). 

(f/) This prayer also appears in Cerne ff. 52*-53>, Harl. 2965 ff. 16°-18>, Off per 
Fer, (P.L. cic. 589), Collectanea et Flores (vol. iii of the Cologne edition of Bede’s 
works), Vat. lat. 84 (Tom. i, pars 2%, page 538 of Bianchini’s edition of Thomas 
Opera omnia), and in the Fleury Prayer Book (P. L. cic. 1400). In all except the 
third (where it is anon.) it is attributed to St Gregory. 


(g) Cerne f. 68* et custodies me diebus ac noctibus horis atque momentis, f. 70%» 
com d imam meam in manus potentiae tuae ut custodias eam diebus ac noctibus 
horis atque momentis . angeli . archangeli virtutes... In the Bangor Antiphonary 
and in the Franciscan MS of the Irish Liber Hymnorum we have Diebus atque 
noctibus, haris atque momentis, miserere nobis, Domine, among the verses after the 
Goria IN EXCELSIS. See Bishop’s note on p. 261 of Kuyper’s edition of Cerne. 

(A) At this point all other authorities have a long insertion invoking O. T. saints. 

(¢) Madian, the Irish name for Matthias. See Bernard Atkinson The Irish Liber 
Hymnorum (H.B.S.) 





p. 20 Sorte praeelecti Madiani meritis 
siti locemur caelorum in editis alleluia, and 
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p- 159 Simon Madian is Matha 
Partholon Tomas Tatha 
Petar Andreas Pilipp Pol 
Eoain is da Iacob. 


All the other texts of this prayer have Mathias. In his edition of the Missale 
Drummondiense (Burntisland : 1882) p. 20 Forbes has this note on the appearance 
of Mathiae in the Canon Missae (f. 39*). 

‘The name of St Matthias ought not to occur here, as it comes in at the prayer 
Nobis quoque. ... Inour MS it is partly scored out by a line from the middle of the 
letter a to the end, the capital at the beginning having been left. A later hand than 
that of the original scribe has interlined a word which as far as I can decipher is 
diamn ... it is uncertain whether it is meant to be a complete word or to be read 
in connexion with the undeleted syllable Ma.’ I would suggest it is an attempt to 
correct to Madian. 

(7) The other authorities for this prayer read cints mortuus. 

(2) Royal 2. A. xx ff. 25%”, with the title ORATIO MILITE IN TEMPLO. 

(2) Cp. Cerne f. 51*, Royal 2. A. xx f. 20%. 

(m) Amator . .. statues see p. 36 above. Attributed to St Ephrem in Off per 
Ferias and the Fleury Prayer Book. 

(m) ‘In Roman books the expression “‘ sanctus sanguis” is unknown. In the 
Irish books it is common’ (Bishop in The Book of Cerne p. 247 where he gives Irish 
references). Here we have iustus added (Matt. xxiii 35, xxvii 4). 

(0) Cp. Cerne f. 67 qui fecisti caelum et terram mare et omnia quae in éis sunt, also 
ff. 50”, 67*. ‘The adaptation of Acts iv 24 in liturgical prayers seems (with the 
exception of Gelas. 1 76) confined to books that can be connected with Ireland’ 
(Bishop of. cit. p. 248). 

(p) Note the feminine peccatricem. Cp. Cerne f. 56* Exaudi mé domine deus 
peccatricem, also Harl. 7653 f. 1* Ut pro me Dei famula oretis, Harl, 2965 f. 25» 
concede mihi peccatrici, f. 40” precor te ora pro me peccatricg vel peccatori. 

(q) Alcuin Off per Fer. P. L. cic. 546, Fleury Prayer Book P. L. ci c. 1386. In both 
places this prayer is attributed to St Ambrose. 

(7) The words in the margin do not occur in the two other authorities. Harl. 
7653 uses the same symbols, @ and hi, for making insertions. 

(s) Cp. the prayer after the Lord’s Prayer in the Roman Mass, and Bishop’s note 
in The Book of Cerne p. 264; also Harl. 2965 f. 22 Omniumque preteritorum 
veniam tribue delictorum, Et a presentibus et futuris me prolegendo conserva ; Off. per 
Fer. P.L. ci c. 591° ab omni malo praeterito, praesenti et futuro . . ib. c. 597” De 
praeteritis veniam, de praesentibus emendationem, de futuris largire custodiam. 

(#) In a letter Dr Brightman suggests Jer. xvii 6 im terra salsuginis Vulg., but in 
terra salsa O. L. (St Aug. c. Faust. xiii 8) as the possible source of in salsa regione, 
but remarks that the whole passage suggests a reminiscence of the scapegoat. 

(#) Cerne ff. 60%" IN NOMINE SANCTE TRINITATIS, Royal 2, A. xx f° 46* ora?’ 
SCAE MARIA MATRIS DNI NRI. 


De Psal. usu. P. L.ci c. 477, part of a long prayer (oratio) which is also in Cerne 
f. 56° ff. 

Off. per Fer. P. L. ci c. 601 part of Oratio sancti Grecori, where the opening 
words Auxiliatnix . . . trinitas are omitted. 

Vat, lat. 84, p. 484 of Tom. i, pars 2“* of Bianchini’s Thom. Op. om. where it is 
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headed Oratio ap Sanctam TrinitaTem. According to Kuypers it also occurs in 
B.M. Arund. 155 f. 170%, but this I have not verified. 


(v) Sacr. Gelasianum I \xxxiv (Collect of the Octave of Penticost) (Wilson Gel. 
Sacr. p. 129): cp. b. III lxxxiv Orationes at Matutines (Wilson, p. 292) with /umen 
for spiritum. 


In Harl. 2965 ff. 31%» there is a prayer DE PENTECOSTEN, which is clearly based 
upon this one : 

Verus largitor vitae perpetuae atque aeternae lucis indultor, Cui contra me nemo potest, 
Nullus audet contradicere Thesu filii magni Det, Qui spiritum promissum paracletum 
apostolis prestitisti, Gratias tibt ago domine Ihesu Christe et per hoc magnopere deprecor, 
ut illius aliquam partem sensibus meis benignus infunde, Et eius magistratu me con- 
serva me dirige, Mihi adiuva per matrem virtutem gratiam tuam, Meque inlumina per 
mundissimam margaritam, Mund: rector et amator totius castitatis ut tibi semper stm 
devotus, Cuius sapientia creatus sum et providentia gubernatus sum, Domine Ihesu 
Christi, Amen. 

(w) Royal 2. A. xx f. 7> margin. 

Fleury Prayer Book, P, L. ci c. 1402 ORATIO QUOTIDIANA. 

(x) Cp. hymn Conditor alme, lines 13 ff 

cuius forti potentiae 
genu curvantur omnia 
caelestia, terrestria, 
nutu fatentur subdita 
M. FRost. 


MARK viii 14-21 


Tue crux of this passage lies in v. 15: and the difficulty has been 
felt from the earliest times. Matthew in the parallel passage (Matt. xvi 6) 
replaces xat rijs Lipyns ‘Hpwdov by xai Saddovxaiwy, presumably in the 
interest of the interpretation offered in xvi 12: {vpn = didaxy. One 
would not naturally think of a dday7 ‘Hpwdov alongside of the ddax7 
tav Papiaiwy. But this merely tends to shew that the Matthaean 
interpretation is wrong and that the text of Mark is right. The difficulty 
remains. Wellhausen (Das Evangelium Marci p. 64) would remove 
the difficulty by removing Mk viii 15 entirely as an isolated saying of 
Jesus which has been inserted in a wrong context, where it breaks the 
natural connexion between v. 14 and vv. 16-21. If v. 15 be omitted 
the passage seems at first sight to run more smoothly. The disciples 
have forgotten to bring provisions in the boat and express among them- 
selves a natural anxiety concerning their next meal. Jesus thereupon 
rebukes them for their lack of faith and points to the miraculous feeding 
of the five thousand. But there are two objections. Jesus does not 
complain of lack of faith, but of lack of understanding: the ovzw voeire 
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ovde ouviere; in v. 17 and ovrw ovviere; in v. 21 seem to demand 
a difficult saying which the disciples had failed to comprehend. A 
rebuke for lack of faith would naturally be expressed in different terms 
as for example in Mk iv 40. Further, while the removal of v. 15 makes 
the passage apparently easier, it reduces it to mere commonplace. 

Assuming then that z. 15 is in its right place and that Mark’s version 
of the saying is correct, the first essential for the interpretation of the 
whole passage is a meaning for {vj which shall be applicable both to 
the Pharisees and to Herod. That proposed by J. Weiss (Die Schriften 
des NTs.* i 143) that the leaven is the hostility or persecution of the 
two opponents of Jesus must be rejected. It is not only, as Weiss 
himself admits, ‘ganz ungewohnlich’ but quite unnatural: for leaven in 
a bad sense could only be used of something which corrupts from 
within, not of attacks launched from without. 

What seems to be a much more plausible interpretation may be 
obtained by reference to the meanings attested for leaven in the Rabbinic 
literature. These are collected by Strack and Billerbeck (Kommentar zum 
NV. T. i 728 f.) as follows: (a) ordinary bread made with leaven ; (4) the 
YI W!; (c) an evil way of life, particularly heathenism—a proselyte 
who backslides is said to have returned to his leaven. The references 
for the first sense, which is the important one for our present purpose, 
are: p. Shebi'ith 8, 38”, 61: 7nxd> orms Sv won cay oan an nD 
1 mopn: ‘R. Eleazar (c. 270) permitted the leaven (i.e. leavened 
bread) of the Samaritans immediately after the Passover.’ Hudlin 4°: 
7 TMD NDaN ANN may ay Sy json: ‘The leaven (i.e. leavened 
bread) of those who have committed a trespass (in not clearing their 
houses of leaven before the Passover) is permitted immediately after the 
Passover.’ * 

Now taking the passage as it stands it is obvious that the disciples 
understood the word ‘leaven’ in v. 15 in the literal sense of bread and 
connected the saying with the bread which they had forgetten to bring. 
It is equally obvious that Jesus used the word in the sense ‘ bread’ but 
metaphorically, as is rightly perceived by Volz (Der Prophet Jeremia 
p. 14 n. 1) on Jer. ii 18: ‘“ Wasser trinken” ist wie “‘ Brot essen” Bild 
der Lebensgemeinschaft, der engen Beziehung, vgl. Ps 41, 10, den 
“‘Sauerteig” der Pharisier Mth. 16, 6, das “Schlechte Wasser” der 
Philosophie Abot I, 11.’ The train of ideas is thus: leaven = 
bread = common meal = fellowship in general. The disciples took 
leaven to mean bread, and so far they were right. But the mere 
coincidence that they had forgotten to bring bread in the boat caused 
them to miss the real significance of the saying, which is a warning not 


1 An exact parallel to this use of ‘leaven’ for ‘ bread’ may be seen in the use of 
‘alcohol’ for all kinds of alcoholic liquors in temperance propaganda. 
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against accepting bread or any other gift which the Pharisees or Herod 
might be able to bestow, but against any association with them at all. 
The cross-examination which follows concerning the feeding of the 
multitudes has as its object to show that the literal meaning of bread is 
out of the question. Jesus says in effect: ‘If it were merely bread 
to eat of which I spoke, there would be no cause for anxiety. When 
I speak of-the bread of the Pharisees and Herod, I speak in parables. 
and you ought to understand the inner meaning.’ 

Read in this way the whole passage is simple and straightforward and 
bears the impress of historic truth. We have here in fact the reply of 
Jesus to the hostility of the Pharisees and Herodians. It is here that 
he definitely turns his back on them and instructs his followers to do 
the same. In this connexion it is significant that in Mark we read of 
no further appearance in any synagogue on the part of Jesus. The 
Parable of the Bread of the Pharisees and Herod—if we may call it 
so—is thus the recognition by our Lord of the radical incompatibility 
between himself and the chief religious and political influences in the 
land: and a warning to his-followers that the objects for which he had 
called them would only be served by avoiding all association with either 
party. 


P.S.—Since the above was put into print it has occurred to me that 
the interpretation suggested above may apply in another way. ‘The 
leaven of the Pharisees and Herod’ might be a reference to the unholy 
alliance recorded in Mk. iii. 6. This would not affect the interpretation 
of ‘leaven’ proposed, which would still be ‘alliance’ of some kind. 
The only question remaining would be whether the disciples were to 
beware of attaching themselves to the Pharisees or Herodians or of an 
alliance already formed between those two parties. 


T. W. Manson. 


LA PLACE DU VERBE DANS MARC 


L’£VANGILE de Marc a-t-il été écrit en latin? Saint Ephrem l’affirme 
(Moesinger, p. 286) et le professeur F. C. Burkitt (7. Z: S. 1928, p. 380) 
dit: « The hypothesis that Mark was originally written in Latin is not 
altogether beyond the region of possibility. It explains better than any 
other view its preservation and dissemination in a mutilated form.» 

Dans ses précieuses Notes sur Marcan Usage, parues dans le méme 
numéro du /. 7. S. (1928, pp. 352-355) Mr C. H. Turner me semble 
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fournir un indice nouveau, trés important, qui me parait montrer que 
notre Marc grec est une traduction du latin. 

C’est la place insolite du verbe dans Marc grec. 

Le latin, dit Mr Turner, «habitually closes the sentence with the 
verb». Cet usage est marqué surtout dans les propositions subordon- 
nées. La il est presque de régle de mettre le complément avant le 
verbe. En latin on dit: ut eum tangeret et non: ut tangeret eum,—cum 
eum uiderent et non cum uiderent eum,—ne illum expelleret et non: ne 
expelleret illum ;—ubicumque eum adpraehenderit et non: ubicumque 
adprachenderit eum; quomodo eum occiderent et non: guomodo occiderent 
eum ;—quicumque pueros tales receperit et non: guicumque receperit 
pueros tales. 

De méme quand un infinitif est le complément d’un autre verbe il 
est rejeté aprés ses propres compléments. On dit: memo audebat 
illum interrogare et non: interrogare illum ;—timebant illum interrogare 
et non: interrogare illum ;—coepit illis dicere et non : dicere tllis ;—quaere- 
bant eum detinere et non: detinere eum. 

De facgon générale en latin le pronom complément direct est placé de 
préférence avant le verbe. On dit: ter me negadbis plutét que: “er 
negabis me ;—illic me uidebitis plut6t que tlic uidebitis me. 

En grec il en est autrement. Mr Turner dit justement: «Greek 
puts emphatic words in the forefront of the sentence, and the verb 
therefore cannot be left to the last.» 

De facon générale en grec le pronom complément direct se place 
aprés le verbe et non avant. On dit: zpis drapvjcy pe et non : tpis pe 
drapvyon ;—éxel GWeoGE pe et Non: exet pe GWeoUe. 

Cet ordre est gardé aussi dans les propositions subordonnées. On 
dit: Grav éOewpovy airov et non: drav airov eewpovv ;—iva mpodoi avrév 
et non: wa abrév mpodoi. 

Liinfinitif complément ne fait pas exception. On dit: éofodvro 
épwrjoa airov et non : époBoitvro airév épwrncat. 

Les propositions interrogatives suivent la méme régle. On dit: ris 
jWaro pov; et non: tis pov HWarTo ; 

En grec le pronom complément direct n’est placé avant le verbe que 
si on a une raison spéciale d’insister sur lui et de le mettre en évidence. 
La construction normale, régulitre est de le placer aprés le verbe. 

Ainsi le latin et le grec suivent deux usages contraires dans la place 
& donner au verbe et au pronom complément direct. 

Or Mr C. H. Turner a eu le mérite de découvrir et de mettre en 
lumiére ce fait surprenant: Marc, en grec, suit l’usage non du grec 
mais du latin ! 

Je crois qu’il ne suffit pas de voir 14, avec Mr Turner, un /atinisme 
mais qu’il y faut reconnaitre l’indice précis d’une traduction du latin. 
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Je vais redonner ci-dessous quelques-uns des exemples découverts 
par Mr Turner. Je placerai en regard le latin de 4 (ou quelquefois de 


e) que je considére comme ayant retenu en grande partie l’original latin 
de Marc. 


Il sera facile de voir que le grec de Marc s’explique au mieux comme 
une traduction du latin. 


La démonstration est d’autant plus frappante que dans beaucoup de 


cas le paralléle de Luc nous permet de nous assurer de la forme usuelle 
en grec. 


Propositions subordonneées : 
III. ro ut eum tangerent. 
iva avTov awvrat. 
Luc : adrreoGat airod. 
III. rr cum eum uiderent. 
otav avtov eGewpouv. 
V. to ne illum expelleret. 
iva py ara arooreiAy 
Luc: wa pi émvragy airois. 
VIII. 22 ut eum tangeret. 
iva avrov auyrat. 
IX. 18 ubicumque eum adpraehenderit. 
Omov éav aitov KaradaBy. 
Luc: AapBaver adrov. 
IX. 37 quicumque pueros tales receperit. 
Os Gv tv ék tav madiwv TovTwv déEnrat. 
Luc: ds éav d€Enrat Toto To masdiov. 
XII. 12 quia ad se similitudinem istam dixit. 
Ott mpos avrovs THY tapaBoAny elrrev. 
Luc: elzev tHv tapaBodny tavrnv. 
XII. 13 ut eum circumuenirent. 
iva abrov aypevowow. 
Luc: wa émAdBwvrat avrod. 
XIV. 1 quomodo eum .. . occiderent. 
TOs avTov .. . amoxTeivwou. 
Luc: 70 was dvéAwow airov. 
XIV. ro ut eum proderet. 


9 > ‘\ a” 
iva GvuTOV mpodot 


Luc: 70 was .. . rapada airov. 
VOL. XXX. ; E 
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XIV. 11 quomodo eum opportune traderet. 
Tas ab’tov eiKaipws tapadot. 
Luc: eixaipiavy tod rapadotvar airov. 
Infinitifs compléments : 
V. 4 neminem posse eum domare. 
> 4 » > N , 
ovdeis toxvev airov dapdoa. 
IX. 32 timebant illum interrogare. 
époBortvto abrov érepwrncat. 
Luc: époBotvro épwrjcat adrov. 
X. 32 coepit illis dicere. 
nptaro avrois N€éyeuv. 
Luc: rev zpos aitois. 
XII. 12 quaerebant eum detinere. 
eLnrouv avrov Kpatrnoat. 
Luc: é{yrycav . . . ériBadeiv éx’ abrov ras xeipas. 
XII. 34 nemo audebat illum interrogare. 
ovdeis . . . €rdApa abrov érepwricat. 
Luc: érepwray airov. 


Propositions interrogatives : 
V. 31 quis me tetigit ? 
4 uA 
Tis pov nWaro ; 
Luc: jqWaro pov Tis ; 
IX. 19 quousque uobiscum ero? 
éws Tore pds bpas Erwpat ; 


A id a ‘ « A 
Luc : éws wdre EO WPAL TPOS VULAS ; 


Propositions directes : 

XIV. 30 ter me negabis. 
tpis pe Grrapvyncy. 
Matthieu : rpls drapvnoy pe. 
Luc: rpis drapvjoy py <idévat pe. 

XIV. 65 alapis eum percutiebant. 
pariopacw avrov €Badov. 

XVI. 7 illic me uidebitis. 


éxei avrov oer Oe. 
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En résumé la place du verbe est souvent insolite dans Marc. Ce fait 
découvert par C. H. Turner peut étre appelé le phénomene de Turner. 

A mon avis il prouve que Marc grec est une traduction d’un original 
latin. La tradition conservée par Saint Ephrem est vraie. 


P.-L. CoucHoup. 


THE GOSPEL OF THOMAS 


AMONG much else of interest in A. Delatte’s recently published 
volume Anecdota Atheniensia 1 (Bibl. de la Fac. de Philos. et Lettres de 
2 Univ. de Liége xxxvi) is a Greek version of the Gospel of Thomas 
(pp. 264-271), in which for the first time we have the equivalent of the 
Latin Zhomas, printed by Tischendorf, Zvv. Ajpocr. (p. 164). That 
Latin version has three apparently extraneous or preliminary chapters 
(i-iii) which tell of the flight into Egypt.and return. The fourth has 
the ascription to Thomas, and we make a fresh start with the Infancy 
miracles. 

These chapters have always been somewhat of a puzzle, the second 
in particular, in which is a story that seems quite pointless. I will give 
it first in the Latin : 

Et deambulante Iesu cum Maria matre eius per medium forum 
civitatis, respiciens vidit magistrum docentem discipulos suos. Et ecce xii 
passeres insidiantes inter se ceciderunt per murum in sinum illius magistri 
qui pueros docebat. Iesus autem cum vidisset hilaris factus est et stetit. 
Cum ille doctor vidit illum hilarem factum cum furore magno dixit 
discipulis suis: Ite adduciteeum ad me. Cum autem sustulissent eum, 
magister apprehendit auriculam eius et dixit: quid vidisti quod hilaris 
factus es? At ille dixit ei: Magister, ecce manus plena tritico. 
Ostendi illis et sparsi triticum quod in periculo e medio gerunt: (another 
MS plena tritici. Et hic ostendit spargens triticum quod cum periculo 
emit) propter hoc enim pugnaverunt (passeres) intra se ut dividerent 
triticum. Et non praeteriit inde Iesus donec (id quod dixerat) adim- 
pletum est. Et hoc facto magister coepit eum proiicere de civitate una 
cum matre sua. 

I defy anybody to make a coherent tale out of this: but let it now be 
read in the Greek : 


Tlapepyopevor S¢ 6 “Inoote pera tho pytpoo abrod da tho TAaTeiag rio 
modews €lde SiddoKadov Kabyyyriv SdacKovta radia. SuHdexa odv ctpovbia 
, = LA > , ‘ > , , 7 > / +4 
kateAOovra ard teixove éuaxovto mpoa adAnAove Kai érerov éefaipvyg cio 
, E2 
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tov KéArov ToD Kabyyntod. idv 58 6 "Inoota éyéAacev. doo Se elSev abrdv 
6 KaOyynrne yeAGvra, Ovpod tAnoOeio ere’ ti idéw éyéAacac ; 6 dé rpdc 
airov épy’ xabnyyra, idod yuvy xnpa Epxerar tpoa oe Bacralovea cirov ov 
pera Komov Hyyopdcaro, Kai Gde Exer tpooKdwar kai diacKxoprica: tov cirov. 
kat dia todro paxovrat Ta orpovbia Tadta mécove Kéxkove dei Exacrov AaPeiv. 
ovk dvexwpynoe 52 5 “Incotc éws ob 7d cipnuévov ix’ airod éxAnpiby. iddv 
be 6 dddoxarog toia Adyove tod “Incod cio Epyov yeyovdrac éxéAevoe 
dwyGijvat abrov ard tio Tokewo peTa THE pyTpoT adrod. 

Now all is clear. Both the Child and the sparrows were able to fore- 
see that the old woman would stumble and spill the corn she was 
carrying, and the sparrows were quarrelling in advance about their 
several shares. The Child waited to see the event ; all turned out as 
He had said, and the master, horrified at the supernormal knowledge, 
took means to expel Him from the town. The whole point has been 
obliterated in the Latin: perhaps in ‘ manus plena tritico’ is a relic of 
anus: ‘et hic ostendit spargens triticum quod cum periculo emit’ 
represents ‘et hic offendet’, etc. The story seems to be an embroidery 
on the saying that ‘a sparrow shall not fall to the ground without your 
Father’. 

There is, however, more to be said about these preliminary chapters 
of the Latin Zomas. Some connexion subsists between them and the 
conclusion of the Protevangelium. ‘The last chapter of that runs thus : 

"Eye 8 “ldxwBoo 6 ypaac tiv ioropiav tavryv év ‘lepovoadArnp, OopvBov 
yévopevov Ore (al. wo ob) érededrnce “Hpwdno ovvéctadra euavtov ev TH 
épnpw Ewo xaréravoe 6 OdpvBoo év ‘Iepovoadnjp, Sofdlwv tiv Seordryv 
Gedv rov dévra por THY Swpedv Kai rHv codiay 100 ypaat TH ioropiay TavTyV. 
(Doxology follows.) 

At two points this touches the text of Zhomas with which we are 
concerned. 

First, in the opening words of the book : 


DELATTE. LaT. 


Cum facta fuisset conturbatio 
quoniam requisitio facta fuit ab 
Herode de d.n. I. C. ut eum inter- 
ficeret tunc angelus etc. 


elyreiro 6 
Inooie id rod ‘Hpwdov rod Bacr- 


@opvBov -yevopévov 


Aéwo. Tore obv ayyedoo xKvpiov 


Aeyer TO "lwond «rr. 
Then more markedly at the end of cap. iii: 
DELATTE. Lat. 

yvora be * 6 Incote amd rio Ai- 


Ut autem exiit Ioseph de Egypto 


, , e 4 > 4 
yorrov cuvéoterev EavTov cio THY 
, o 
épnpov pera THY TeAcuTHV Hpwdov éwo 
haa , « 66 > 7 
ob xaréravoey 6 OopyBoo év ‘Tepov- 


(another MS: ut autem intellexit 
Ioseph quia venit Iesus de Egypto) 
post mortem Herodis, tulit eum in 
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gadnp. Kal npgdapnv do€dlew tov 
Oedv Kaya “ldxwBoo tov dovra por 
copiav Stu é£edpov évarwv avrov 


, ‘ e , > = > , 
ypawat THY ioTopiay avTov, apnv. 
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deserto usque dum fieret tranquil- 
litas in Ierusalem de his qui quaere- 
bant animam pueri. Et egit gra- 
tias deo quod dedit intelligentiam 
(a7. deo quia dedit ei talem intelli- 
gentiam) et quia invenit gratiam 
coram domino deo, amen. 


The first words of the Greek are plainly defective : it was Joseph who 
received news—he had left the Virgin and Child and returned before 


them—but we cannot dwell on that now. 


dvaykaiov iyynodpyv Kayo yvw- 
pioa aor toin é& eOvav ddeAdoie 
doa éroinoey 6 Kipioe Hpav “Incote 
Xpurtoo, yevvynbeio ev TH Xopa Hpav 
ByOrActu Kai év kopy Nalapér’ od 7 
dpxyn éotw avrn. 


The text continues : 


Gloriosum est enarrare Thomam 
Israelitam et apostolum domini 
[et] de operibus Iesu postquam 
egressus est de Egypto in Naza- 
reth.  Intelligite omnes fratres 
carissimi quae fecit dominus Iesus 





quando fuit in civitate Nazareth. 
quod in primo capitulo. 


This Greek agrees pretty well with one of Tischendorfs—the Paris 
fragment—save that it has eliminated the name @wpéo 6 ‘IopandXiryo, 
leaving us to understand that the writer is James. 

The Latin text, on the other hand, has preferred to eliminate the 
name of James which must once have stood in the sentence ‘ Et egit 
gratias deo’, etc. 

At some period in the evolution of these Infancy Gospels it was the 
practice to make a single book out of the Profevangelium and the 
Gospel of Thomas. We have perhaps the finished article in the Lider 
de infantia (Ps-Matthew), where the junction is more or less neatly 
smoothed over. In ch. xvii we have the Massacre of the Innocents 
and the Flight into Egypt: xviii-xxiv tell of the journey: in xxv is the 
return, and xxvisqq. give the contents of the Gospel of Thomas. The 
MS. Arundel 404 (see p. 120 of my Latin Infancy Gospels) makes the 
juncture rather less cleverly. But both avoid, of course, the mention of 
two writers. 

In the new Greek and the Latin we seem to have the remains of 
another blend of Protevangelium and Thomas. The end of Protev. is 
farced with an incident or two connected with Egypt: then the return 
to Palestine, and thereafter the narratives of Zhomas. The concluding 


words of Profev. are retained, and also the beginning of Zomas: but, in 
the Greek, a pretence is made that the two writings are by one author ; 
in the Latin, the first of the two writings is made anonymous. 
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I am not in a position to pursue to its end the examination of the 
new Greek text. Before this can be done with profit, we must have a 
decipherment of the very early Vienna palimpsest of the Latin version, 
of which Tischendorf read only a few short passages. This will help us 
to decide whether Peeters is right in his view that all the Greek and 
Latin texts we have go back to a Syriac base. 

No Syriac equivalent of the first three chapters of the Latin Zhomas 
has as yet been found. It is noteworthy that in the very old Syriac MS 
used by Wright, ZZomas follows immediately after the Protevangelium ; 
but there is no attempt to amalgamate the two books. 

Quite enough of the (gnostic ?) second-century Gospel survives in the 
various versions to make a thorough examination of all the authorities 
worth undertaking. 


M. R. JAMEs. 


THE ORIGIN OF wnnanp 


Tuis and other strange words in Ezra and Daniel are explained by 
commentators as Old Persian. The explanations are derived from an 
article by Gildemeister in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
iv pp. 208-215, and have been repeated by one after another without 
question or investigation. As the article appeared in 1842, it is not 
unreasonable to reconsider the etymologies there proposed in the light 
of the progress made in OP philology since that date. I only propose 
to deal here with one word which has been troubling me lately. 

(x)oanb (Gildemeister, p. 214) occurs in a Hebrew context in Esther 
i 20 and Eccles. viii rr ; in an Aramaic context in Dan. iii 16, iv 14, 
Ezra iv 17, V7, 11, and virr. It is generally taken to mean a ‘com- 
mand ’, or in a weakened sense a ‘word’. Lagarde in his ‘ Armenische 
Studien’ in Adh. d. k. Ges. d. Wiss. su Gottingen xxii no. 4 (p. 126), 
1877, compares @6¢ypna, but whether he means it etymologically or as a 
translation is not clear. 

Since it is used in Ezra, Daniel, and Esther of the Persian king, 
Gildemeister (and the rest following him) makes it an OP word faz#i- 
gama from patigam to ‘arrive’. It is then made to mean a ‘ message’, 
as modern Persian ole, said to be for aka (cf. the compound pote 


nuntium afferens). Perhaps some one who has more knowledge of Zend 
than I possess will say whether such a noun as fatigdma is a correct 
formation and what its meaning should be. As far as I can find out, no 
such noun occurs. Yet if it was borrowed by Aramaic, it should be a 
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very common word which was heard frequently and for which there was 
no exact equivalent. Moreover, if it means ‘message’, it is a most 
unsuitable word in some passages. The Great King did not send mes- 
sages. He gave orders. ‘I Darius have made a decree; let it be done 
with all diligence’ (Ezra vi 12). Further, if it came to mean only 
‘word’ why should it have been used at all instead of the ordinary 
Aramaic? While thinking over these difficulties it occurred to me that 
it might be the Greek daépOeypa, a troublesome word for a Semite to 
pronounce. I asked Mr Lobel whether this was ever used in the sense 
of a ‘decision’ or ‘edict’ (pronouncement). He told me that ‘it was 
not so used, but (said he) why should not your word be éxizaypa? In 
fact I believe that it zs ériraypa, in the proper sense of a despotic com- 
mand, and that this meaning suits the passages better than any other. 

Ezra iv 17 ‘ Then sent the king an order’ (RV ‘answer’ is only a 
guess. LXX xai dréoreadev 6 Bacreis). V. 19 shews this to be the 
meaning : DYO Dw 30 ‘I hereby make a decree’, and it was not to be 
altered (v. 21) DWN’ Noy 3 Ty ‘until I make a (new) decree’. It was 
not a mere message or answer, and the style of it is shewn by z. 22 
‘ Take heed that ye be not slack herein’. 

Ezra v 7 ‘they sent the decree’ bodily for verification (RV ‘a letter’, 
LXX fjow). It was included in the letter (v. 6). It is true the text is 
not very skilfully managed just here (in v. 4 the first person is out of 
place), but it is inconceivable that different words should be used for 
the same letter in two consecutive verses (as RV). The meaning seems 
to be (v. 6) ‘ The copy (?) of the letter that Tattenai . . . sent (enclosing 
the decree) and it was written therein thus’. 

Ezra v 11 ‘ And thus they replied to us (by quoting) the decree’ (RV 
‘returned us answer’, LXX pyya). They had the decree ready, and 
played it as their trump card. 

Ezra vi 11 ‘ whosoever shall alter this decree’ (RV ‘word’, LXX pia). 

Dan. iii 16 ‘we have no care to answer thee as to this decree’ (RV 
‘matter’, LXX éxirayy, Theod. fyparos). It is the decree mentioned 
in v. Io. 

Dan. iv 14 ‘The decree is by decision of the watchers’ (RV ‘sen- 
tence’, LXX om., Theod. 6 Adyos). It is stated in vv. 11-13. 

Esther i 20 ‘ And when the king’s decree . . . shall be published’ (so 
RV, LXX vopos and Adyos). It is the royal command proposed in z. r9, 
which will be a n+. 

Eccles. viii rr ‘ Because sentence against an evil work is not executed 
speedily’ (so RV, LXX déyrippyors, with the reading WYP). Here the 
meaning is extended—the decree of a judge. It is remarkable that the 
word should occur at all in this late book. It had evidently passed into 
common use and had lost its special meaning. 
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In all the passages it seems to me that the meaning of ériraypa is 
suitable. Then how came it to be adopted in Aramaic (and later in 
Hebrew) as a loan-word? Both Aramaic and Greek were international 
commercial languages under the Persian rule, and each borrowed from 
the other. I suggest that on the royal roads by which commerce 
travelled, there must have been regulations and tariffs established by 
royal decrees which were known in Greek as émirdéypata (NNDAND, an 
excellent Aramaic plural, though the form does not occur). The term 
would then come to be used by traders, whether Aramaean or Greek, 
for all royal decrees. By the time of the LXX it had ceased to be 
understood. Yet the Masoretes, to their credit, followed a correct tra- 
dition in pointing the first syllable with an #,and were not led astray by 
the analogy of WMD and 33ND. Inthe Targums the word (adopted from 
Biblical Aramaic) has lost all definite meaning, and is said to be used 
simply as a synonym for "3° ‘ word’, ‘ thing’, but I have not examined 
the passages. 

A. E. CowLey. 


PROSE RHYTHM IN THE PASSJO S. PERPETUAE 


THE third-century work known as the Passio SS. Perpetuae et Felici- 
tatis consists of three parts: an introduction and conclusion by an un- 
named redactor; a narrative written, we are told, by S. Perpetua her- 
self, recounting her imprisonment and four visions ; anda much shorter 
narrative by another martyr, Saturus. In recent years the identity of 
the redactor has been made the subject of some discussion, Dr Armitage 
Robinson (Cambridge Texts and Studies i 2) arguing very ably in favour 
of Tertullian. It has also been questioned whether the narratives of 
the martyrs themselves are, as they claim to be, written in their own 
words, sua manu et suo sensu ; most scholars agree that they are genuine 
in the main, but some incline to the idea of a rehandling by the redactor. 

In preparing for the press a translation of the Passio it seemed to me 
that an examination of the clausulae of the text was desirable and might 
be illuminating. Unfortunately, the total number of sentences which 
can be tested (quotation and conversation being excluded as is custo- 
mary) is so small as to diminish somewhat the significance of the results 
obtained. Certain things, however, seem clear. 

(1) The redactor’s prose is the rhythmical prose of a practised writer 
and exhibits most of the conventional clausulae. His percentage for 
the form —-v—-—w-— is particularly high. Where the instances con- 
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sidered are so few in all, it would be unreasonable to argue from the 
prevalence or absence of Tertullian’s most characteristic rhythms to the 
identity of the writer, though in fact the low percentage of -wuuu—-v 
would seem to be in accordance with Tertullian’s usage. 

(2) Perpetua has a fairly high percentage of good clausulae, but her 
preferences are not the redactor’s, e.g. she favours —-—— —wv-, which 
he avoids. Further, since most of her metrically harsher endings, not 
only in clausulae but also in cola and commata, make good accentual 
forms (e. g. méntis Didboli, praésens non fierat, ultro tradiderat, a recur- 
rent type), I think it probable that she consciously uses a cursus 
mixtus. In any case, her rhythms are sufficiently different from the re- 
dactor’s to make it reasonably certain that her narrative was never 
revised by him. 

(3) The short vision of Saturus reveals no conscious use of rhythm, 
quantitative or accentual. It also is evidently untouched by the redactor. 

(4) The redactor’s rhythmical prose seems to make necessary an 
emendation which indeed is already required by the sense. In cap. 18 
all the MSS but one, and all the editions, read comminabantur de hoc. 
Ut. . . peruenerunt, thus spoiling an excellent clausula and yielding no 
satisfactory meaning, since there is nothing to which 4oc can plausibly 
refer. I propose to accept the reading of Codex Sarisburiensis, namely, 
comminabantur. Dehinc ut... peruenerunt. 


W. H. SHEWRING. 
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Die vorexilischen Gesetze Israels in Zusammenhang seiner kultur- 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung: Vorarbeiten zur Geschichte Israels : 
Heft i, von ABRAM MeEnes. (Alfred Tépelmann in Giessen, 1928.) 


It is no easy matter within the limits of an ordinary review to give a 
fair and unbiased account of any work on Old Testament history. The 
materials available for such a history are not only fragmentary and 
scattered, but they have also in many cases been modified by more than 
one hand before they took shape in the form in which we possess them. 
In general, all that can be done is first to shew the probable meaning of 
each fragment of evidence looked at independently, and then to formu- 
late an hypothesis which will combine them all. If the fragments of 
evidence independently interpreted can all be fitted harmoniously into 
such a hypothesis, then and only then probability approaches certainty. 

In the volume before us the author appeals to many passages of the 
Old Testament in support of his main theory, but readers of his book 
are likely to feel that his interpretation of such passages is in many cases 
so strained and unnatural that the arguments based on them are by no 
means convincing. The task which Menes has set himself is to shew 
the origin and purpose of the two codes of law which he assigns to the 
pre-exilian period, viz. the so-called ‘ Book of the Covenant’ and Deu- 
teronomy. With regard to each of these he considers that the object 
in view of the legislators is social rather than religious reform, and he 
finds the historical background for the two codes in what he regards 
as two social revolutions—the former in the days of Jehu, the latter in 
the placing of Josiah on the throne by ‘the people of the land’ after 
the murder of Amon by officials of the court. 

But the arguments adduced in support of this theory are not convinc- 
ing. In the first place, we must not only read a great deal into the 
account of Jehu’s rebellion in order to understand it as a rising of the 
poor against the wealthy governing classes, but we must also leave out as 
much. Doubtless the judicial murder of Naboth and his sons was one 
of the causes of the downfall of Omri’s dynasty, but it was only one of 
several causes, and its effect was not immediate. The main supporters 
of Jehu were evidently those who for various reasons had zeal for Jeho- 
vah against the Syrian or Canaanite Baal ; and neither in the historical 
books nor in the prophets is there any evidence that democratic ideas 
first came to the surface in the time of Jehu. The pre-exilian prophets 
denounce vehemently the oppression of the poor by the rich, but there 
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is no evidence that this zeal for the poor was a new feature in the pro- 
phetic teaching. 

It is the opinion of our author that the ‘ Book of the Covenant’ 
emanated from Levites and prophets, and he advances the peculiar 
theory that the Levites were originally quite distinct from the priests, 
and indeed opposed to them. He denies that there ever was a secular 
tribe either of Levi or of Simeon, and he regards Levites as a religious 
order like nazirites or prophets. But though he postulates co-operation 
between Levites and prophets, he offers no explanation of the entire 
absence of any mention of Levites by the prophets, nor does he account 
for the inclusion of Levi and Simeon among the twelve tribes of Israel 
or for their being reckoned as sons of Leah senior to Judah. Menes’s 
interpretation of the accounts contained in Genesis xxxiv and of the 
denunciation of Simeon and Levi in Genesis xlix 5-7 is, to put it mildly, 
remarkable. Levi and Simeon’s attack on Shechem he regards as an 
attack on calf-worshippers—that is to say, adherents of Aaronite priests 
—by zealous worshippers of Jehovah ; and the repudiation of any con- 
nexion with this attack by Jacob-Istael he explains as due to the latter’s 
sympathy with the calf cult. In this connexion Menes’s translation of 
Genesis xlix 6 may be given as a specimen of his method of treating 
his authorities. He renders the passage thus (p. 4): ‘Denn in ihrem 
Zorn haben sie Manner gemordet, in ihrem Mutwillen den Stier ver- 
stiimmelt’, understanding by den Stier the golden calf. But such a 
translation is arbitrary in the highest degree, for if #sh is to be translated 
as collective, siér must be so translated also. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and if shér is to be interpreted of some 
particular ox, 4s must refer to some particularman. In Menes’s opinion 
the golden calf" is ‘nur ein Spottname fiir den Stier’, and he appeals to 
Ps. cvi 19, 20 in support of this view. It is, however, strange that shdr, 
if this was the original designation of the image, should be found only 
in a passage which is intentionally contemptuous, as is shewn by the 
description, ‘that eateth grass’. 

Menes propounds the theory that in the two codes of law with which 
he deals we see democratic and puritanic protests against the luxury of 
the upper classes, and his interpretation of the laws is in accordance 
with this theory. Thus he maintains that the ordinance which com- 
mands the making of altars of earth or of unhewn stones and prohibits 
the use of hewn stone for such a purpose is directed against the costli- 


1 The uniform translation of ‘éghel by calf is not satisfactory, for though the word 
usually denotes a young animal, there are indications that it might be used of a full- 
grown ox. Thus it occurs in Jer. xxxi 18 of an animal old enough to be broken in 
for the yoke, and in Mal. iii 20 the ‘eghléy marbék are heavily treading oxen which 
crush that on which they tread, 
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ness of the last-mentioned material. But it may well be asked whether 
a legislator whose main object was to forbid luxury would have used 
such an argument as is found in Exodus xx 25b. Again, in the prohi- 
bition of gods of silver and gold he sees not a revolt against the use of 
images as such in worship, but against the use of the precious metals 
for this purpose. Yet a natural explanation of the specification of gold 
and silver lies ready to hand ; for it was of these metals that the most 
famous images in North Israel were made, e. g. the golden calf at Bethel, 
and the silver images at Ophrah (Judges xvii 4). 

Even the sabbath Menes regards as instituted for the sake of the pro- 
letariat. True, the injunction to keep the sabbath is in Exodus xxiii 12 
followed by the words ‘ that thine ox and thine ass may have rest, and 
the son of thine handmaid, and the stranger may be refreshed’; but 
these words are not found in Exodus xxxiv 21, and if the original pur- 
pose of the sabbath was socia/ rather than religious, it is not easy to see 
why the words should have been omitted when the institution of the 
sabbath was taken over by Judaean reformers. 

Menes’s treatment of Deuteronomy is not more satisfactory than his 
treatment of the ‘ Book of the Covenant’. He has no theory to account 
for the combination of J and E, though this lies at the very root of the 
problem of Deuteronomy, nor of the origin of the Aaronite priesthood 
in view of the fact that Aaron is not a priest in the original draft of J 
and E. He gives no explanation to account for the fact that, on his 
hypothesis, a law book relating to a// Israel was compiled at a time when 
what had been the kingdom of Israel was a province governed by an 
Assyrian official, Judah alone retaining its native king. He apparently 
considers the story related in 2 Kings xxiii 15 ff. as proof that Josiah had 
jurisdiction over at least part of Samaria: but this section is manifestly 
a much later insertion. It is inconsistent with the limits of Josiah’s 
kingdom given in v. 8, and is by the same hand as the story contained in 
1 Kings xiii 11 ff., which evidently was composed after the Samaritan 
schism when Jews would have no dealings with Samaritans. 

In the Deuteronomic enactment (xviii 1 f.) that the priests are to hold 
no land Menes sees a reform of the pre-deuteronomic conditions when 
the possession of land by the priests was allowed. 

A natural explanation of this landlessness of the priests is, however, to 
be found in the situation at Jerusalem after the transportation of the 
Zadokite priests. That sacrifices altogether ceased at Jerusalem from 
586 B.C. to the arrival of Zerubbabel would be unthinkable, even if we 
did not know from Jeremiah xli 5 that offerings were still being brought 
to the Temple. It is obvious that the priests who then ministered at 
the altar of Jerusalem, like the country priests mentioned in 2 Kings 
xxiii 8, 9, having left their original settlements, must have forfeited their 
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right to hold as a nafa/a a share of the land of the particular com- 
munity to which they had belonged. From what we are told of the 
temper of those who were not carried to Babylon (Ezek. xi 15 ff., xxxiii 
24; Cf. Jer. xxiv) it is pretty evident that those who had seized the land 
of the exiles would not be very ready to share it with new-comers : legis- 
lation must therefore have been necessary in defence not only of the 
clergy, but of other landless classes. Further, it is not likely that the 
slaves of the four thousand six hundred people who were transported to 
Babylonia (Jer. lii 30) accompanied their owners thither, and such slaves, 
though freed by the removal of their masters, would be left to get a 
livelihood as best they might. 

Another Deuteronomic law of which Menes entirely fails to give a 
satisfactory explanation is that which relates to the king (Deut. xvii 14ff.). 
If, as he maintains, the Deuteronomic legislation reflects the aspirations 
of ‘the people of the land ’,—-viz. those who after the murder of Amon 
shewed their loyalty to the Davidic dynasty by putting the murderers to 
death and by placing Amon’s young son Josiah upon the throne—how 
came it about that any one even contemplated the possible election by 
the people of a foreigner as their king? This difficulty, which is insuper- 
able as the supposition that Deuteronomy was composed during the 
reign of Josiah, disappears if the law in question dates not from the 
seventh century B.c., but from the third quarter of the sixth century. 
For at this latter period the representatives of the Davidic royal family, 
of whom in particular the Samaritans were jealous, were still in exile: 
and there was a strong hope that in the expected downfall of the Chal- 
daean empire some measure of national independence for the whole of 
Palestine might be obtained. Moreover, the only natural interpretation 
of Deut. xxxiii 7 is that an important part of the tribe of Judah is still 
exiled from its own country. 

Again, the Deuteronomic legislation in regard to the waging of war 
is more naturally understood if it was drawn up in view of the expected 
independence of Palestine, both Israel and Judah, under one king, than 
if it took shape at a time when politically the country was hopelessly 
divided, Judah having still a native king, and Samaria being governed 
by an Assyrian official. The legislators of Deut. xiii 12-18, xX, xxi 
10-14 evidently contemplated the possibility of war against cities or 
districts within the borders of Palestine as well as against states beyond 
those borders. The former contingency is explained by the fact that, 
as 2 Kings xvii 24 ff. shews, there were elements of the Palestinian 
population not yet fully Israelitized, who might therefore conceivably 
attempt to de-Israelitize the rest. There were also states and tribes 
beyond the territory claimed as Israelite, such as Ammon, Moab, and 
Amalek, which might attack a newly formed Palestinian kingdom. A 
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war against a great state such as Assyria or Babylonia could scarcely be 
thought of except in alliance with Egypt, and such an alliance seems to 
be excluded by the provisions of the law in Deut. xvii 16. Clearly, the 
wars contemplated by the Deuteronomic legislators are those in which 
the enemy will be people with much the same sort of equipment as 
Israel. 

Finally, in regard to Deut. xxvii, which is evidently an appendix to 
the main body of laws, there is no need to postulate a national assembly 
regularly convened at Shechem. It is not stated why Rehoboam went 
to Shechem in order to be recognized as king ; but in view of the reluc- 
tance of the Rachel tribes to accept the government of the Judaean 
David, of which the rebellion of Sheba the son of Bichri (2 Sam. xx) 
was a symptom ; in view also of the discontent aroused in the non- 
Judaean portions of the kingdom by Solomon’s oppressive rule, against 
which Jeroboam during Solomon’s lifetime had unsuccessfully raised a 
revolt (x Kings xi 26-40) ; there is no difficulty in supposing that Reho- 
boam, arrogant though he was, deemed it prudent as a sop to tribal 
prejudice to summon the northern tribes to the most important of their 
own sanctuaries in order that they might there recognize him as king. 
How a national assembly in which Judah was to take part could be con- 
vened at Shechem, or even imagined, in the days of Josiah, is difficult 
to understand. If, however, as is by no means impossible, Shechem, 
proud of its traditions of Joseph (cf. Gen. xlviii 21, Joshua xxiv 32), for 
some time refused to give up its sanctuary in favour of Jerusalem, we 
may well imagine that when at last Shechem came into line with the rest 
of western Palestine, thus making possible the unification of Israel, a 
national assembly of all the tribes would there be convened to inaugu- 
rate a solemn covenant to accept the Deuteronomic law. In this con- 
nexion it is to be noted that the wording of Deut. xviii 6 f suggests that 
when the main body of the Deuteronomic legislation took shape, there 
were still Levites who had not yet come to the central sanctuary. True, 
in Jer. xl 5 we find people bringing offerings from Shechem to Jerusa- 
lem, but these may have been refugees. The order of the names, how- 
ever, Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria is somewhat suspicious. 


Rosert H. KENNETT. 


Le Décalogue. Par D. Sicmunp MowInckEL, Professeur 4 l'Université 
d@’Oslo. (Librairie Félix Alcan. Paris, 1927.) 


De MowIncKEL whose important Psa/menstudien (1921-1924) in 
German have beén noticed recently in the JouRNAL has now published 
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in French a study, full if not exhaustive, of the origin of the Decalogue. 
He does not profess to give us much that is new, but his book is fresh 
and suggestive, though from certain repetitions in it one might think 
that it was written too hurriedly. He begins by rejecting the views 
expressed by H. Schmidt in his contribution to the Gunkelfestschrift. 

Schmidt thinks that the Decalogue must have been (originally) wholly 
negative in form. His ‘primitive text’ of the Decalogue consists of 
Exod. xx 54, 6 (minus some Deuteronomic expressions) as an Introduc- 
tion followed by ten commandments all of which are prohibitions. He 
omits the Fourth and Fifth Commandments which are positive in form : 
Remember the sabbath day, and Honour thy father and mother. To be 
able to retain the number of “ez commandments he discovers four 
negative commandments in vv. 3-5a. He thus obtains (to his satisfac- 
tion) a Decalogue which is divided equally into two parts, his Fifth 
Commandment (our Third) being the last on the first table. The second 
table contained the last five commandments, his reckoning agreeing 
with ours. His reason for regarding 7v. 54, 6 as ‘primitive’ is that 
they allow punishment to fall on a man’s descendants contrary to 
Deut. xxiv 16. 

Mowinckel maintains against Kittel, Sellin, and H. Schmidt that 
Exod. xxxiv 14-26 contains a real ‘ Decalogue’, and that J represented 
this Decalogue as having formed the basis of the Sinaitic Covenant. 
He finds, it is true, Zhirteen (not Zen) commandments in this section, 
but he suggests that they may be reduced by careful reckoning to ten. 
He refuses to regard Exod. xx 1-17 as the Decalogue of E. He points 
out that the ‘real’ parallels in E to J’s Decalogue are to be found 
dispersed through Exod. xx 23, xxii 29, 30, and xxiii ro-1g9. These 
‘commandments’ of E amount to seventeen in number, but they 
include the thirteen of J given in Exod. xxxiv 14-26. There are 
variations of language, and Mowinckel will not allow the hypothesis of 
direct borrowing by the one from the other, but he suggests that J and 
E are both dependent on the same earlier document. His general 
conclusion is that J and E agree in the belief that the terms of the 
Sinaitic covenant were ‘cultural’, not moral. The moral Decalogue 
(Exod. xx 1-17) is a later addition to E’s work. 

But, as Mowinckel points out, the ‘ Mosaic’ origin of the Decalogue 
is a historical, not a literary problem. The Decalogue of Exod. xx 
might be centuries earlier than the (comparatively) late document in 
which it first appears. Any argument to be conclusive must take into 
consideration on the one side the attitude of the Decalogue to images 
used in worship and also the prominence of moral commandments and 
of the sabbath commandment, and on the other side it must account 
for the absence of any commandment concerning circumcision. 
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Now Mowinckel agrees with those who find many traces of image- 
worship in Judges, Samuel, and Kings. The Ephod (when not an 
‘ephod of linen’) was an image of JeHovaH clothed in the garment 
through which oracles were given. Moreover the significance of the 
Ark was that it contained (not the two tables of the law, but) this image 
of JEHovAH. When the ark is mentioned we must think of the image 
within it; see especially 1 Sam. xiv 3 (‘ephod’); 18 (‘bring near the 
ark’); 36 (‘Let us draw near hither unto God’). Further Mowinckel 
declares, ‘ L’affirmation selon laquelle le culte du temple ne se serait 
pas servi d’images n’est qu’une théorie exilique et postexilique. Jéru- 
salem a eu son image de Yahvé jusqu’a l’exil.’ 

Had a Mosaic prohibition of images existed how could the prophets 
have kept silence with all this worship of images before their eyes? 
But neither did Elijah, nor Elisha, nor those strict worshippers of 
JeHovan, the Rechabites, nor Amos take any steps against image- 
worship. Still it must be confessed, says Mowinckel, that even at an 
early time there are signs of a rupture with the cult of images. Certain 
circles on the one hand opposed the use of the Canaanite masseboth and 
ashérim, and on the other J and E (Exod. xxxiv 17, xx 23) forbid 
‘molten gods’ or ‘gods of silver and gods of gold’. But this opposition 
arose, our author says, because such images were regarded as products 
of a foreign civilization, while on the other hand carved images, rude 
symbols in wood or stone, belonged to ancient Hebrew custom, and 
passed unblamed. 

Even among the latest of the pre-exilic prophets ‘one can hardly 
find a passage which can be safely considered as an unequivocal con- 
demnation of the representation of Yahvé by image or by symbol’. It 
is only in our book of Deuteronomy (Dt zo¢ D) that an express prohibi- 
tion of all representation of JEHOvAH by an image is given to Israel. 
May we not say then that the Decalogue should be placed in time 
between the preaching of the Great Prophets and the completion of 
Deuteronomy ? 

On the Sabbath Mowinckel has some interesting suggestions. There 
was a ‘sabbath’ older than the weekly sabbath enjoined in the Fourth 
Commandment. The verb naw has the fundamental meaning ‘to be 
finished, to cease’. Sabbath (‘ shabbath ’)is then a primitive name for the 
full moon, the moon which has ceased to grow. Then in Palestine Israel 
learnt (through the Canaanites) the Babylonian custom of regarding 
four (five) days in the month as unlucky. These four days, of which 
the day of the full moon was one, were all connected with the phases 
of the moon, and ultimately the name Sabbath, which was originally 
applied to one only, became in later days attached to all four. ‘ Almost 
everywhere throughout the world days corresponding with the phases 
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of the moon have been regarded as critical and subject to all sorts of 
tabu’, and so to abstinence from most kinds of work. 

Coming back to a general view of the religious contents of the 
Decalogue of Exod. xx, it is commonly acknowledged that the Decalogue 
bears an eminently moral stamp. It is not hostile to the cultus, but it 
does not dwell on it, though it presupposes it. But it is social morality 
on which the stress is laid, and so the Decalogue of Exod. xx forms an 
absolute contrast to those of J and E. It is the same attitude as that 
which we see in the prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. 
It is totally different from that of the most ancient legends; for the 
people of that age ‘ religion coincided with the cultus’. 

Mowinckel expréssly disclaims the view that it is impossible that 
Moses should have proclaimed such moral commandments as occur 
in the Decalogue. The moral standard of these can be matched from 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead and in Babylon from the ritual of the 
Shurpu. But he throws out the challenge: Did there exist in the 
Mosaic age in the religion of Israel tendencies which would produce 
a ‘catechism’ or manual in which the cultus is consciously relegated to 
the background, and the principal content of religion is represented by 
propositions of a purely moral character as in the Decalogue? 

Mowinckel decides that the Decalogue is dependent on the teaching 
of the great (writing) prophets. He even ventures to be more precise. 
Isaiah (Isa. viii 16) had faithful disciples. They formed, according to 
our author, ‘un cercle fermé et organisé dans une certaine mesure’, 
It was within this ‘secte des disciples d’Esaie’ at a stage anterior to 
Deuteronomy that the Decalogue originated. 

With this conclusion, as with several others in this book, the reader 
is not likely to be satisfied. The evidence is so scanty, and what is 
practically conjecture plays too large a part in Mowinckel’s reconstruc- 
tion of the history. But his book is a fresh and valuable contribution 
to a great controversy and well repays the study given to it. 


Incovs Bacrevs ov Baorrtevoas. Die Messianische Unabhdngigheits- 
bewegung, von Ropert EIsiter. Lieferung 1-3. (Heidelberg, 
1928.) Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung. 


In this work which, when finished, will consist of ten (or fourteen ?) 
Lieferungen Dr Eisler proposes to give a full account of the Old Russian 
version of the Jewish War (‘The Conquest of Jerusalem ’) of Josephus. 
The Russian text of the War contains a passage about Jesus Christ 
which differs greatly from the well-known Zestimonium Flavianum con- 
tained in the (Greek) Antiguities of the Jews (AJ xviii, §§ 63, 64). But 
the study of the Russian must certainly be approached through a study 
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of the Greek, and accordingly Dr Eisler devotes the first 88 pages of his 
book to a detailed examination of the passage in the Antiquities. His 
theory is that the passage proceeded from Josephus, but that the present 
text has been corrupted—specially through excision—by Christian 
hands. Dr Eisler has the courage of his opinions, and offers on p. 87 
an attempted reconstruction of the passage as Josephus wrote it. 

The text in the standard edition of Niese is as follows : 

Tiverar 8 xara rodrov tov xpovov "Inaots codds dvyp, eiye avdpa airov 
Aéyew xpi’ Fv yap wapaddéwy Epywv zroinrys, SiddoKxadros avOpirwv Tov 
WSov7p TadAnOH Sexopévw, kai zodAovs pev "lovdaious, rodAods 52 Kai Tov ‘EA- 
Ayvixod érnyadyero’ 5 xporos otros fv. Kal airov évdci~er tov zpdTwv 
dvopav rap’ jpiv oravp@ éxcretysnxoros TAdrov obx éravcarto of To rpa- 
Tov dyarnocavres’ épdvyn yap adrois tpiryv Exwv jpépay wartw Lav tov 
Ociwy zpopyrav taird te Kat GAAa prpia Tepi adrod Gavpdows cipyKdrwv. 
eis Ere Te viv Tov Xprotiavav dd Tovde dvopacpevov ovdK érédure TO Hidov. 

This passage is found in a good number of authorities, yet without 
serious variation of reading. Niese encloses it within brackets, but only 
on internal grounds. Eusebius cites it thrice—in H. Z. I xi 7, 8 (both 
Greek and the Latin of Rufinus) ; Dem. Zv. III, §§ 105, 106 ; Theoph. 
v 44 (Syriac). In Eusebius there is some support for the reading 
"Inoois tis for “Incods (¢antum), but in general it must be said that the 
MSS offer very little help towards a further revision of Niese’s text. 
But Dr Eisler does not shun the task. He finds the construction of 
several clauses incomplete, and offers his own supplements. Thus he 
refuses to take the first word yivera: as practically equivalent to jv or 
dvéorn, and so rewrites the passage in the form, ‘A certain Jesus 
becometh the cause of new disturbances’, supplying dpy7 véwv GoptBuv. 
Again, ‘O yxpurris otros jv becomes with Dr Eisler ‘ By these (i. e. his 
Jewish and Greek adherents) he was considered to be the Christ’. Ox 
éravcavro receives GopvBeiv as a supplement, ‘Those who loved him at 
the first did not cease to cause disturbances’ after his death. (One 
Greek MS of the Antiquities suggests in the margin o¢Bafew.) Finally, 
for éhavy yap avrois ... fav Dr Eisler gives paviva yap abrois eoke .. . Lav. 

Dr. Eisler weighs his emendations carefully, but it is one of the 
objections to his method that he is driven to ask again and again what 
words and expressions agree or do not agree with the usage of Josephus 
as a writer. The work of Mr St. J. Thackeray has shown that it is 
much more difficult to decide such questions than was once supposed. 
Josephus began his literary labours in Aramaic, not in Greek. In his 
preface to the Jewish War he writes, ‘1 propose to provide the subjects 
of the Roman Empire with a narrative of the facts, by translating into 
Greek the account which I previously composed in my vernacular 
tongue and sent to the barbarians in the interior ’, i.e. to peoples of the 
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East outside the Empire. But Josephus was far from being able to set 
forth unassisted a lengthy historical work in Greek. In Apion i 50 he 
lets out the secret of the composition of the Jewish War: ‘I employed’, 
he says, ‘ certain assistants for the sake of the Greek.’ But Mr. Thackeray, 
who has studied minutely the diction of Josephus, believes that these 
assistants had a hand also in the Antiquities. ‘ Bks. xv-xvi appear to 
betray the style of one of the able assistants in the War: xvii-xix 275 
exhibit the marked mannerisms of a hack, a slavish imitator of Thucy- 
dides.’ ‘The cruder style of the Zife appears to represent the épsés- 
sima verba of the author’ (Loeb Josephus vol. ii p. xv). 

This being so Dr Eisler has undertaken a difficult and doubtful task 
in offering us ‘genuine Josephus’ in the place of the text ‘ corrupted’ 
by Christian hands. Was xviii §§ 63, 64 originally written in the 
‘ cruder style of the Zzfe’, or in Thucydidean periods, or in some less 
Attic diction? Moreover Dr Eisler should tell us which is his choice of 
these alternatives. He starts with two presuppositions of doubtful validity. 
The first is that Josephus must have used a definitely hostile tone in 
writing of Jesus. So Dr Eisler reads conjecturally, ‘A teacher of men 
who receive strange teachings (ray67 instead of réAn69) with greediness ’ 
(or ‘ pleasure’, #50vy). Again, for the neutral description of Jesus as 
copos dvyp Dr Eisler proposes coduorys, a description given to the 
insurgent Judas of Galilee (War ii, § 118). So also when Niese’s text 
reads that Jesus won to himself (érnyayero) many Jews and Greeks, Dr 
Eisler prefers the poorly supported reading dryydyero, ‘he perverted 
many Jews and Greeks’. 

Dr. Eisler’s second presupposition is that the original text of the 
Testimonium Flavianum influenced the Acta Pilati and similar Fa/- 
schungen, so that by the study of the latter we may recover the lost original 
readings of the Zestimonium. So he boldly proposes to add to the 
clause «tye dvdpa A€yew xpi) airév (hoc ordine) the following words from 
the Acta, tov é dvOpwirwv eEavowsratov, dy of pabyrai airod vidv Geod 
évopalovow Tov ola ovdérote TeToUnKEr GvVOpwros Gavpara épyarapevov. 

This rewriting of the text seems a very doubtful proceeding, and it 
is a relief to find that Dr Eisler has been sparing of his emendations in 
the second half of the ‘ Testimony’. 

Questions of style and diction may be difficult to resolve, but when 
the question is of standpoint, it is easier to answer. The words ‘ When 
Pilate on the information of the chief men among us had sentenced 
him to be crucified’ cannot be part of a Christian forgery. They are 
coldly official, like the corresponding sentence of Tacitus written per- 
haps a score of years later, ‘Auctor nominis eius Christus Tiberio im- 
peritante per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat 
(Ann. xv 44). But Josephus completes the official tale by a delicate 
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touch. Jesus (not being a mere political offender) could not justly be 
put to death by the simple sentence of a Roman governor. Jesus, who 
was so unlike the ordinary leader of revolt, was condemned by regular 
process, the Jewish authorities acting with the Roman governor. We 
may safely conclude that Josephus intends to defend the crucifixion : 
it was done, he says, after regular process of law. Butasan alternative 
to Dr Eisler’s supposition that Josephus cherished a bitter feeling against 
Jesus, I offer a tentative reconstruction of the circumstances under 
which the Zestimonium was written. The reader can choose between 
the two conjectures. © 

Josephus at Rome (¢. a.D. 95) had a number of Gentile acquain- 
tances. They say to him, ‘You are a Jew: what do you know about 
the Jew Christus of whom we hear from time to time that he has 
followers in Rome: put a paragraph in your book about him.’ (Jose- 
phus thinks.) ‘In the first place his name was Jesus, though these 
people will insist on calling him Christus. I must certainly mention 
him, for he stands out from the crowd. He certainly did some wonder- 
ful things. But he fell under suspicion by gathering a large number of 
adherents, simple creatures (dv@pérwv) no doubt, who wanted to be 
taught true things, when so many lying leaders of revolt were about. 
But of course the movement might have developed into something 
politically dangerous, so our people warned Pilate. Jesus was executed, 
and his followers did not become dangerous, but a number still remain 
(as you know) to this day.’ 

The death of Jesus, though legal, was not a subject to dwell on, for 
he had with many the reputation of a just man. Hence arose the 
brief halting sentences of the Zestimonium. 

Dr Eisler discusses many questions in his second Zieferung, including 
the question whether Eusebius was the author of the Verfalschungen of 
the Zestimonium. Eusebius is acquitted. With the third Lieferung 
begins an account of the MSS which contain the Old Russian transla- 
tion of the War. 

Dr Eisler’s book is heavily overladen with the discussion of the views 
of scholars from the sixteenth century downwards. Some compression 
would make the work more valuable, but further criticism must be sus- 
pended in view of the detailed and careful account of the Old Russian 
text of which the present instalment of the work gives promise. 

With the help of the Old Russian Dr Eisler hopes to throw much 
light on ‘die Messianische Unabhingigkeitsbewegung vom Auftreten 
Johannes des Taufers bis zum Untergang Jakob des Gerechten’. 
Students of the early history of Christianity will await the result with 
interest. 


W. Emery Barnes. 
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Beginners Hebrew Grammar, by Rev. Harotp L. Creacer, B.D., 
with the collaboration of Rev. Herbert C. ALLEMANN, D.D, 
(D. C. Heath & Co., 1927.) 


Tuis book contains fifty-six chapters, to which are added twenty 
pages of paradigms, a Hebrew-English vocabulary (twenty-two pages), 
and an English-Hebrew vocabulary (ten pages). Each chapter ends 
with exercises in translation from Hebrew into English and from English 
into Hebrew. 

The quality of the work is sufficiently indicated by the following 
extracts, taken at random, from the exercises in translation from Hebrew 
into English :— 

TR va farwe jeg yw ND Ay (p. rs); OMI" MY 1B 
(p. rx5) 5; 3992 OB ODD? § (p. 124); PBI MIVA DTV (p. 138); 
73372 OMIT WT (p. 54); MFY OMI 1 MBM (p. 235); MEY 
BnRON NS Mba? naXy DEYENE (p. 235). 


These are sentences which no Hebrew writer would have written, and 
few Hebrew readers would have understood ; nevertheless, the individual 
words contained in them are correctly formed. In other exercises, 
however, quite impossible forms of words are used (e.g. Y28¥, p. 73, 
cf. 83, 96; f331, p. 165; OWI, p. 96), and the Hebrew-English 
vocabulary includes several expressions which are not to be found in 
lexicons of classical Hebrew (e. g. 551 = to anoint, p. 327; 72Y = with, 
P. 329; vou =a third-generation descendant, p. 345; ‘2 NAA= 
because, p. 329). It is only fair to add that the more common gram- 
matical rules are correctly given, and that there appear to be no 
mistakes in the paradigms (pp. 305-322). 
F. S. MarsuH. 


Les Actes des Apétres, by E. Jacquirr. (Libraire Victor Lecoffre, 
Paris, 1927.) 


No one who has read the 800 pages of this work is likely to under- 
estimate the labour that has gone to its composition, and it is possible 
that, for those for whose use it is primarily intended, it may have con- 
siderable value; but by English readers it is not likely to be much 
consulted. The material has in part been used in lectures to the 
students of the faculty of theology at Lyons, and the book has too many 
of the faults of published lectures. It is wearisomely long, and to 
a considerable extent long by reason of repetitions, useful in a course 
of lectures, but burdensome in a book furnished with dn index. Further, 
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it lacks individuality. A lecturer may sometimes be wise to confine 
himself to a statement of the various views proposed on a particular 
point of exegesis; but in a commentary of this size one is entitled to 
ask that the author shall make clear at the end of the discussion what 
his own opinion is. Here this is frequently impossible to discover. 
More than this, the author is at times guilty of making quite irrecon- 
cileable statements, e.g. if James the Lord’s brother was James the son 
of Alphaeus and an apostle, he cannot have been converted by the 
appearance of the risen Christ. 

The abundant notes of the most elementary type on Greek words 
are not likely to be needed by English readers of a commentary on this 
scale; and, further, they must be used with caution. They are some- 
times questionable, and at times definitely wrong. Nor is the author 
really well acquainted with the organization of the Roman Empire at 
this period ; so that his statements need to be checked. 

The usefulness of the book is twofold. First, the Introduction 
provides a summary of the facts about the MSS, the language, and the 
criticism of the Acts, though this can be more conveniently found, to a 
considerable extent, in Jackson and Lake Zhe Beginnings of Christianity, 
from which work much of the material is drawn. Secondly, the author 
is a scholar who has read widely in recent French, German, and English 
work on the Acts, and he attempts to maintain the position laid down 
in the decree of the Biblical Commission of 12 June 1913, on critical 
grounds. Even those who cannot accept his conclusions in their 
entirety can sometimes learn from his criticisms and explanations. 

Should the book be reprinted, it would benefit by the correction of 
the rather numerous misprints, and also by a revision of the printed 
Greek text, in order to bring it into more complete harmony with the 
text that is assumed in the notes and translation. 


A. M. Ho tts. 


Palladii Dialogus de Vita S. Ioannis Chrysostomi. Edited by P. R. 
CoLeMAN-NorToNn, Assistant Professor of Classics at Princeton 
University, formerly Rhodes Scholar, Oxford. (Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1928.) 


THE Dialogue on the Life of St John Chrysostom is unquestionably 
an historical] source of first rank, the principal source for one of the 
most tragic episodes in Church history ; it is therefore matter of surprise 
that it was not long ago edited adequately in a form easily obtainable 
and easily usable, but had to be sought for among the Ofera Chryso- 
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stomi. This outstanding want has been satisfactorily met by Mr Cole- 
man-Norton’s edition. The book naturally divides into Text, and 
Prolegomena, Notes, &c. 

To take the Text first. It occupies 145 pages, averaging some thirty 
lines a page. In the case of Palladius’s other work, the Lausiac History, 
the editor’s troubles arose from the profusion of MSS ; here they arise 
from the fact that there is but one. This is a Florence Medicean MS 
of the eleventh century. It was first printed by Bigot, Paris, 1680, and 
was re-edited in all later editions of Chrysostom. The additional MS 
material unearthed by Mr Norton’s industry comes to very little: two 
MSS contain a fragment of 150 lines, and five others one of 70 
lines. This fresh material is used here for the first time. The editor’s 
manner of speaking of it, and his stemma, raised hopes of something 
much more than this. The value of these new witnesses to the text is 
that they afford the means of testing the single real MS over two pieces 
of some length. 

Besides these small MS fragments there are other subsidiary textual 
sources, in that certain early writers incorporated portions of the Dia- 
logue. By far the most important of these helps is the Life of Chryso- 
stom by George of Alexandria (c¢. 620), printed in Savile’s edition of 
Chrysostom. Mr Norton gives a list of just a hundred such borrowings, 
ranging from a couple of lines to as many as fifty. This source had 
been used to some extent by previous editors, but its evidence is here 
given in full for the first time. Another Life of Chrysostom, and the 
Life of his friend, the deaconess Olympias, contain considerable extracts. 
Appendix I gives a list of all such citations. 

The outcome of it all is that, roughly speaking, for half the text there 
is but a single authority, the Medicean MS. It is therefore a matter of 
congratulation that where it can be tested, it stands the testing well, and 
comes out as a singularly good and reliable text. (See Appendix II.) 

In these circumstances a collation of the Medicean MS would seem 
almost the prime duty of an editor, and the Introduction leaves us un- 
certain whether it has been made; but, there being no statement that 
it has been made, the inference is that it has not—though in that case 
certain criticisms of previous editions would seem hardly in place. Nor 
does there seem to have been any attempt to control Savile’s edition of 
George of Alexandria, the only other considerable witness to the text. 

As regards the presentation of the text, the critical apparatus suffers 
from scrupulosity ; it would be more informative were it not overladen 
with trivialities, such as the vagaries of editors over vd épeAxvorixdy and 
mere spellings. And it is an unfortunate mistake to call the 1839 
Paris edition of the Opera Chrysostomi ‘the Benedictine edition’—in 
the apparatus ‘Ben’. The Maurist edition of 1738, of which Mont- 
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faucon was editor in chief, is ‘the Benedictine’ Chrysostom, the later 
editions being slightly revised reprints; Benedictines had no hand in 
the edition of 1839. 

When we turn to the other portion of the book, Introduction, Notes, 
&c., we find every topic that could be looked for treated with thorough- 
ness. The most important question is the authorship, and Mr Norton 
concludes without hesitation in favour of Palladius of Helenopolis, 
author of the Lausiac History. He reproduces and supplements the 
case stated by me in these pages (/. Z7.S., Jan. 1921). He raises 
a new question in regard to Palladius that is of interest, the acquaintance 
he shows with Greek classics. No suspicion of this was raised by the 
Lausiac History ; but there is in the Dialogue certainly one, perhaps 
two, quite clear citations of Philo Iudaeus. There are a couple of 
scraps from Aristotle, but Mr Norton encloses one in brackets as a gloss, 
and the other may well have been a proverb. One saying is quoted 
from Menander by name ; but the references supposed to be reflections 
of Homer, Aeschylus, and other poets, leave us, after examination, un- 
convinced. 

For the rest, the other questions, historical, literary, philological, that 
arise are treated with knowledge and care. The text is followed by 
a body of Notes illustrating every aspect of the subject-matter, and by 
Indexes compiled with painstaking care. In short this, the first proper 
edition of the Dialogue, is an excellent piece of work, marked by sound 
scholarship, and by that exceeding attention to minute detail that is 
now characteristic of the best American work of the kind. 


E. C. ButTuer. 


Saint Grégoire le Grand, par Mgr. PIERRE BatirFoL. (Paris: Librairie 
Lecoffre, J. Gabalda et Fils, Editeurs, 1928.) 


DeatH prevented Mgr Duchesne from completing his Histoire 
ancienne de PE glise by a chapter on Gregory the Great. Mgr Batiffol 
here provides a worthy substitute for that unwritten chapter. Even an 
English reader must be delighted by the indescribable grace and per- 
spicuity of the style and by the sure touch of scholarship, though 
from time to time the faint obtrusion of an ecclesiastical hardness may 
remind him that the pen is not Duchesne’s. The book is too short 
and too general to bring new material, but its emphases are sometimes 
new and striking. It is written with abundant quotation from Gregory’s 
letters. A series of masterly sketches survey Gregory’s relations with 
Italy, Africa, the farther West, and the East ; there are attractive essays 
on the Regula Pastoralis, the Moralia, and the Dialogues; Gregory’s 
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personality stands out on every page. What is meant by the common 
statement that Gregory was before all else a man of affairs (Dei Consul 
as the primitive epitaph said) appears very clearly, but in his just 
emphasis on the institutional side of Gregory’s work Mgr Batiffol has 
perhaps neglected unduly other aspects of it. Some details of his 
dealing with refractory bishops might have been sacrificed for a slightly 
fuller treatment of his influence on theological thought. Mgr Batiffol 
speaks temperately, but more than once, of ‘l’injustice des historiens 
protestants, comme Harnack ou comme Schubert’, but he does not 
give us enough here of his own opinion. He views Gregory’s career 
indeed too exclusively as an illustration of the prestige of the See of 
Rome, its limitations as well as its extent. The position of the Emperor 
as Rector Ecclesiae is well brought out. The relation of Illyricum to 
the sees of Old and New Rome is stated on pages 190 and 200 in a way 
that may seem ambiguous or even contradictory. But all things con- 
sidered this is the best and most attractive short biography of the pope 
whom Mommsen described as ein recht kleiner grosser Mann—Mommsen 
(says Mgr Batiffol) ‘qui était né insolent ’. 


Essays in History presented to Reginald Lane Poole, edited by H. W. C. 
Davis. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1927.) 


‘ THESE essays are presented to Reginald Lane Poole by colleagues, 
pupils, and other friends, on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, in 
recognition of the services which he has rendered to historical science 
as an editor, a teacher, and a writer, and in gratitude for his unfailing 
willingness to put his learning at the disposal of his fellow-students.’ 
That is the dedication ; and the volume is not unworthy of the great 
scholar whom it is designed to honour. To say that is to say very 
much. It is indeed almost impossible to say usefully anything more of 
the volume as a whole, so various are its contents. Here are twenty-six 
essays, ranging from four pages to forty, three plates illustrating essays, 
a handsome reproduction of Mr Strang’s drawing of Dr Poole, a list of 
the published works and offices of Dr Poole, and a list of the names 
and addresses of the subscribers. In this list we learn, somewhat 
unreasonably, more about the subscribers than we are told about the 
writers as such. Nothing more than the names of the writers may be 
needed at this moment in the Table of Contents, but in a book likely 
to be of permanent value for reference some short description of the 
writers would have been useful. 

Many of the essays concern, as was proper, technical matters in the 
administrative history of mediaeval England. They are written by 
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distinguished scholars, and no student of administrative history can 
afford to miss them. A number of the papers have a much wider 
interest. I mention some specially likely to concern readers of the 
JournaL. Dr Whitney’s ote on the Work of the Wyclif Society, 
packed with information and illuminated by a comprehensive concep- 
tion of the character of Wyclif, is notable. Professor Stenton, in a 
peculiarly agile paper, gratifies the folk of Lindsey by shewing good 
reason to suppose that they once had kings of their own, though these 
kings by the accidents of historical record have left almost no trace of 
themselves. Mr Brooke, Dr Powicke, and Dr Little contribute three 
biographical studies. Mr Brooke revises Stubbs’s hasty judgement 
of Master David of London. Dr Powicke dissects Alexander of 
St Albans, ‘the English writer invented by Bale—compounded of an 
Italian and two, if not three, Englishmen’; he also permits us to 
indulge in the pleasing belief that Stephen Langton himself was 
responsible for the use of the English expression sevnchurches in a Latin 
letter. Dr Little provides samples of the lengthy commentaries of 
Thomas Docking, the Franciscan, and arouses an appetite that he does 
not stay to satisfy. Each of the three papers which end the book has 
special and general interest. Mr Previté-Orton’s masterly discussion of 
the authors cited in the Defensor Pacis is not only a key to Marsilius’s 
mind but is also an illustration of the working habits of a mediaeval 
thinker. Mr H. E. Salter’s interpretation of the memorandum book 
of mag. John Arundel ‘doubles our knowledge’ of the inner life of an 
Oxford Halli at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and leaves very 
little of that ‘unfettered liberty, not to say licence’ with which Dr Rash- 
dall, more generous than John Arundel, endowed the mediaeval freshman: 
the mediaeval freshman under John Arundel had about as much liberty 
as a boy at a preparatory school. The essay is a convincing (and never 
unneeded) reminder of the dangers of the argument from silence. 
Mr Baskerville discusses a later and more controversial subject than 
any other writer, Zhe Dispossessed Religious after the Suppression of the 
Monasteries; and for once the volume becomes almost tendencious. 
The passionless scrutiny of many relevant facts and the acid comments 
make a refreshing corrective to the sentimental mythology concerning 
monks ‘turned out penniless’ after the great pillage. But, like those 
‘ecclesiastical gladiators’ of his, Mr Baskerville protests overmuch. 
He has a good deal of evidence about monks who found comfortable 
jobs: they are of course the people who leave records. He has not 
shewn that many—the people who leave no records—did not suffer as 
we have been led to suppose. 

It is perhaps necessary, but is certainly invidious, to select for 
comment essays from such a volume as this. The only safeguard is 
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to refer a second time to the danger of drawing any conclusion from 
silence. Much that merits mention I have been obliged to ignore. 
I have noted but two errors in type: there is an inverted comma with 
no fellow seven lines from the bottom of p. 70 and another in the first 
line of p. 457. 

B. L. MANNING. 


Renan et Strasbourg, par JEAN PommieER, Maitre de Conférences & la 
Faculté des Lettres de Université de Strasbourg. (Paris, Librairie 
Félix Alcan, 1926.) 


On Oct. 6, 1845, Renan left S. Sulpice, yearning still for the church 
and even priesthood which he was renouncing, yet convinced of his 
* intellectual conscience. A few years later he was revising Z’ Avenir de 
la Science, and (March-April 1849) published in Za Liberté de penser a 
study of Les Historiens critiques de la Vie de Jésus. That article brought 
him a friendly letter from Strasbourg ‘ par le bureau de la Revue’, i.e. 
the Revue de Théologie, the organ of the Faculty of Theology (or of the 
Protestant Seminary) of Strasbourg and its University. Later (1857) 
Renan wrote to the founders of the Revue Germanigue :—‘ Cherchez 
aussi l’Allemagne en France. Nous possédons parmi nous une colonie 
allemande qui, en méme temps qu’elle communique largement avec le 
centre des idées francaises, puise directement encore aux mamelles 
germaniques dont elle n’est point détachée : c’est l’Ecole de Strasbourg. 
Cette modeste et savante école est parmi nous le seul reste des anciennes 
institutions provinciales, qui avaient de si bons effets pour la culture 
intellectuelle. Vous connaissez sans doute la Revue de Théologie de 
M. Colani, excellent écho de ce qu’il y a de meilleur dans l’exégése 
allemande. Les travaux de M. Reuss, de M. Bergmann, honoreraient 
une université d’outre-Rhin . . .’. This reminds one of what he wrote on 
Sept. 6, 1845, to his directeur (Souvenirs: S. Sulpice, V) :—‘ Je regrette 
quelquefois de n’étre pas né dans un pays oi les liens de l’orthodoxie 
fussent moins resserrés que dans les pays catholiques ; car, 4 tout prix, 
je veux étre chrétien, mais je ne puis étre orthodoxe. Quand je vois 
des penseurs aussi libres et aussi hardis que Herder, Kant, Fichte, se 
dire chrétiens, j’aurais envie de l’étre comme eux... Je vous avouerai 
que je crois avoir trouvé dans quelques écrivains allemands le vrai mode 
de christianisme qui nous convient .. . le christianisme rationnel et 
critique.’ 

Thus ‘the Strasbourg school’ encouraged Renan in early days. 
Later he was its grateful friend. More and more as years went on he 
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interchanged discovery and criticism with its leaders, who influenced to 
some considerable degree the developement of his historical work, the 
Vie de Jésus and the series of Origines. 

M. Pommier’s treatise is one of the Etudes @’ Histoire et de Philosophie 
religteuses publiées par la Faculté de Théologie protestante de f Université 
de Strasbourg. It is what such a publication ought to be, a collection 
of documentary facts carefully gathered, arranged, and _ illustrated. 
Something he establishes thereby : something he opens as a question 
still to be investigated farther: severe though the method is bound to 
be, the result is far from dull: portraits and judgements are continually 
sketched : Renan himself shines in ambiguous fascinating light. 

After an Introduction on the Strasbourg school, its character and work 
and fortunes, chapters follow on Bergmann, Edouard Reuss, Colani, 
Albert Réville. Large space is given to Réville,and justly. He comes 
out charmingly ; and his affectionate admiration for Renan is blended 
ingenuously with an appreciation of his critical idiosyncrasy which 
M. Pommier thinks Renan would have done well to accept with more 
docility. ‘The volume is concluded by a collection of Pitces justifica- 
tives, mostly letters of great interest, transcribed in full, which passed 
between Renan and these his friends. 

A few quotations will indicate the line taken by M. Pommier in what 
is, after all, a study of character and a criticism of a classical piece of 
literature, historical, religious, artistic, Renan’s Life of Jesus and History 
of the Origins of Christianity. 

‘Ce qui nous intéresse ici, c’est surtout la période de la Vie de Jésus, 
ces années 1860-70 od les rapports de Renan avec I’Ecole de Stras- 
bourg ont été le plus éclairés. Alors les études des Scherer, des 
Réville, des Reuss continuent 4 former le public qui avait bien accueilli 
les Etudes d’ Histoire religieuse et qui fera le succts de V Histoire des 
Origines, en méme temps qu’elles préparaient les matériaux 4 l’artiste 
souverain.’ 

‘C’est que cette controverse opposait deux tempéraments, deux 
éducations, et si l’on ose dire, deux professions ... Mais ... les rémini- 
scences du passé catholique eurent moins de part, dans le serreurs de 
Renan, que l’impérieux prestige de la vie. Réville l’a vu et l’a bien 
dit : “on croirait que M. R. éprouve un vif déplaisir toutes les fois qu’il se 
voit forcé de se rendre aux arguments de la critique, en éliminant de son 
matériel disponible tel livre ou tel fait traditionnel qui pourrait servir 
& sa maniére d’écrire histoire. / semble gu’on lui enléve des fils nécessaires 
a sa trame.” C'est bien cela. Le plus étrange, c’est que pourtant son 
tact littéraire trés fin avertissait Renan du caractére de tel ou tel auteur, 
du conciliateur des Actes, par exemple. Mais ce n’était qu’une évoca- 
tion psychologique de plus et un danger, car cette vive personnalité 
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s’opposait au découpage de l’ceuvre qu’elle était censé avoir écrite, 
comme les acteurs au discrédit des textes qui leur donnaient le geste et 
la voix. — II n’est que juste de l’ajouter, au moins Renan ne prenait-il 
pas trés au serieux son récit, dés qu’il avait achevé : c’était, disait-il, une 
des fagons dont les choses avaient pu se passer. [I] abusait un peu de 
Yimpossibilité de la certitude en histoire, pour effacer la limite qui la 
séparait du roman.’ 

Again, that last remark of M. Pommier reminds one of the Sou- 
venirs :— 

‘Ce qu’on dit de soi est toujours poésie . .. On écrit de telles choses 
pour transmettre aux autres la théorie de lunivers qu’on porte en 
soi... and 

‘ Je fus entrainé vers les sciences historiques, petites sciences conjectu- 
rales qui se défont sans cesse apres s’étre faites, et qu’on négligera dans 
cent ans. On voit poindre, en effet, un 4ge ot homme n/’attachera 
plus beaucoup d’intérét & son passé. Je crains fort que nos écrits de 
précision de Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, destinés a 
donner quelque exactitude 4 l’histoire, ne pourrissent avant d’avoir été 
lus.’ 


A. NAIRNE. 


Prayer and Poetry, by HENRI BREMOND, translated by ALGAR THOROLD. 
(Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1928.) 


THREE years ago, in October 1925, the Abbé Henri Bremond 
delivered a discours before the French Academy, of which he is one of 
the brightest ornaments, upon Pure, i.e. uncontaminated, Poetry—the 
phrase had recently received the blessing of M. Paul Valéry. The 
lecturer maintained that the essential property of poetry is to be 
inaccessible to the Reine Vernunft ; that it must be felt and need not be 
understood ; that to subject it to discursive analysis is to deflower it ; 
and, finally, in Walter Pater’s phrase, that ‘it aspires to the condition’ 
of prayer. He reaped the whirlwind. The anti-mystics leapt to arms, 
and the press of Paris and of the provinces rang for months with argument 
and invective. Two books, of which one only is before us, contain his 
defence. 

Without looking a gift-horse too close in the mouth, one may express 
wonder why, when Mr Thorold was translating Pritre e¢ Poésie, he did 
not do the same for Za Poésie pure. The two are really inseparable. 
It would be too much to say that Priére et Poésie is not intelligible 
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apart from Za Poésie pure; but it gains vastly in clearness if read as 
a sequel, which it is meant to be. 

The Abbé’s doctrine of pure poetry is not new. To say that poetry 
is fundamentally different from prose is, as he himself remarks, an 
ancient commonplace—the eye is not the ear. But he states it with 
unusual freshness and vigour, with Gallic wit and encyclopaedic erudi- 
tion—his command of English literature, to mention but one topic, is 
amazing. The real novelty consists in his attempt to explain poetry 
by mysticism, and not vice versa, as is so commonly done. The poet 
is for him a mystigue mangué ( a ‘ broken-down mystic’ is a poor substi- 
tute for the untranslateable French) ; the poetic experience is but an 
outline, a preliminary sketch of the mystical. To illustrate and enforce 
his argument, M. Bremond uses Paul Claudel’s celebrated parable of 
the Marriage of animus (lesprit) and anima (lame). He expands 
animus into the surface self, rational knowledge, and anima into the 
deep self, mystical or poetic knowledge. He uses the Aristotelian (and 
Plotinian) xaé@apor.s to explain the process by which the activities of 
anima are set free and take the place of those of aximus—in other 
words, the passage from rational to poetic knowledge. The experience 
and the possession of the Real—the ultimate object of human effort— 
require collaboration. The presence of which azima is aware, which 
she has touched, must be ‘thought’, interpreted, named, classed, by 
animus ; i.e. the active adhesion of the Reason and Will are needed to 
perfect the experience and make it fertile. This is better accomplished 
in the mystical than in the poetic condition. The mystic abides in his 
possession, and is content. The poet has to communicate it, and the 
effort loosens his hold and distracts him to such trifles as diction and 
expression. The mystic dares not say what he has in his heart. The 
poet says what he wills, and must do so, his special gift compelling him. 

It is difficult within the compass of a short page to summarize the 
highly imaginative and recondite reasoning, and I regret that Mr Thorold 
does not quote the final footnote in which M. Bremond records the 
judgement of a friendly critic and which really gives the substance of 
the argument in a nutshell :— 


*Ce dernier chapitre (“Le poéte et le mystique”) c’est tout votre 
livre, comme le dernier paragraphe du Diéscours sur la Poésie pure, 
c’est tout le discours. Vous avez cent fois raison de dire de la poésie 
qu’elle est une pritre qui ne prie réellement pas; qui mime la priére ; 
qui, employant quelques-unes des ressources de l’4me profonde—en 
quoi est son excellence—donne au rabais un £rsa¢z de la solution 
religieuse. 


Mr Thorold, in his ‘ Foreword’ (why not Preface ?), deprecates criti- 
cism of the book by extracts. ‘It must be faced fairly and squarely in 
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its entirety if it is to be refuted.’ Few readers of this JourNAL, I imagine, 
will have any wish to refute it. But of course the main thesis zs open 
to question. Many critics and students of poetic theory will deny the 
central notion of a contact with a real presence vouchsafed to us by 
some one who in giving it gives himself. They will say that at best 
this is but hypothesis and not certainty. But those who are prepared 
to accept the hypothesis, or for whom it is a first-hand certainty, will 
read these eloquent pages with delight and profit. 

Mr Thorold has done his task with great skill and with evident zest, 
He stumbles on the threshold—the first paragraph ends with an 
incredibly awkward sentence; but he soon gets into his stride, and 
apart from a passage on p. 173 where the verb has dropped out, making 
nonsense, and here and there an unmitigated gallicism—du francais 
fpur—the translation runs smooth and is clear, and should be very 
welcome to those who have no French. 

With M. Bremond himself I have only two small bones to pick, both 
of them Greek. (1) He says, ‘Si Aristote s’était pleinement compris 
lui-méme, il n’aurait pas réservé 4 la seule tragédie l’action purifiante .. . 
de la catharsis: toute expérience poétique est catharsis.’ But Aristotle 
did not confine catharsis to tragedy. His words in the Poetics, rv trav 
Towvtwv TaOypatwv Kdbapow ‘tts catharsis of such emotions’, suppose 
the existence of several forms. In /olitics 8. 7 he recognizes a catharsis 
of enthusiasm effected by music, and it is reasonable to suppose he 
would have posited a catharsis by laughter if we possessed the sections 
dealing with comedy. Cf. Bywater ad /oc. 

(z) M. Bremond wonders why no commentator has used Plotinus 
(Znn., III 6. 5 is, I take it, the passage) as a key to unlock the enigma 
of Aristotle’s catharsis. But Aristotle, as M. Bremond rightly judges, 
is speaking in terms of medicine; Plotinus is apparently borrowing 
a metaphor from religious lustration, and it requires a great effort to 
bring the two into line. However, as M. Bremond says, Plotinus is 
difficult ; he himself is a subtle and convincing dialectician, and I dare 
say he could, if he would, defend the correlation in a way satisfying even 
to my obtuseness. 


N.B.—p. 121, for Oliver read Olwyn. 


Portrait of Pascal, by Mary Ductaux. (Emest Benn, 1927.) Pascal: 
the Man and the Message, by Rocer H. Sottau, M.A. (Blackie & 
Son, 1927.) 


THESE two books between them serve sufficiently well the purpose of 
their respective authors, which is to make Pascal known, or better 
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known, to English readers. The first is a brilliant piece of literature, 
the other a thoughtful and suggestive study. Both writers are abreast 
of recent criticism * ; both believe that the plan of Pascal’s ‘ Apology for 
Christianity’ can be recovered from amid the chaos of the Pensées, 
Mme Duclaux following the reconstruction advocated by M. Strowski, 
Mr Soltau, with better reason, as I think, finding the clue in the Dis- 
cours of Filleau de la Chaise ; both accept the thesis which is gaining 
ground to-day, especially, as Mr Soltau remarks, with the younger and 
unprejudiced generation of Pasca/isants, that Pascal in the last months 
of his life was drawing away from the Jansenist sect and died in com- 
plete submission to Rome. Of the two, however, Mr Soltau alone 
comes strictly within the range of a reviewer in the JOURNAL, for Mme 
Duclaux, who describes Pascal’s character and surroundings with all her 
wonted skill and feminine perception, inadvertently admits that her 
main interest lies elsewhere than in theology. When she says at the 
end of her book : ‘ These quarrels of Jansenist and Ultramontane are but 
the froth on the surface of a few centuries’, she shews that she has 
really missed the significance of a debate which is as old and as lasting 
as Christianity itself. Mr Soltau on the other hand is under no such 
illusion. ‘The defeat of Jansenism’, he writes, ‘was not an episode, 
to be forgotten with the disappearance of the protagonists. He 
laments that defeat on the ground of the specific contribution which 
Jansenism was capable of making, and was making, to the moral and 
spiritual developement of France—‘ an essential moral element which 
nothing could replace or has replaced’. I am not so sure that the 
spirit of Jansenism is as dead as these words imply. There are 
abundant traces of it in contemporary French literature ; the ordinary 
Frenchman fas pratiquant is apt to be as anti-Jesuit as any Port- 
Royalist—and anti-Jesuit feeling is certainly one of the ‘notes’ of 
Jansenism—while in circles where theology and philosophy are topics 
of discussion, the name of St Augustine, the ultimate source of Jansen- 
ism, is still one to conjure with—far more than that of St Paul. 

Be that as it may, I have nothing but applause for the way in which 
Mr Soltau faces the problems with which his subject bristles, and in 
which he handles the theme of Pascal’s religion and controversial 
activity. His view of Christianity in general and of Pascal’s in particular, 
his description of the Apology and his estimate of its abiding value, his 


1 The only serious omission from the bibliography of either volume is M. Jean 
Laporte’s Doctrine de Port-Royal (1923) which challenges vigorously M. Bremond’s 
picture of Saint-Cyran, and may not be neglected with impunity. I take occasion 
of this footnote to observe that M. Bremond writes his name without accent though 
it is pronounced with one. That is no doubt due to his southern origin. Cf. 
Clemenceau, pronounced Clémencau, &c. 
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definition of ‘the heart’ which Pascal set above Reason, of the ‘ orders’ 
to which Pascal was so loyal—all this seems to me worthy of high 
praise. It is in the pages where he treats of Thought and Belief that 
Mr Soltau is most at home and independent. In the historical narrative 
he clings too close to the hand of his guides, notably of M. Strowski, 
and the long quotations from that master, which were all very well in the 
lecture-room where the book had its origin, are fatiguing to the reader 
who is already acquainted with that classical work, Pascal et son temps. 
The same remark applies to certain outbreaks of slang in which a 
speaker may fairly indulge himself, but hardly a dignified writer. 

I find myself in such general agreement with Mr Soltau that it is 
quite possible that the few points upon which I venture to differ from 
him have assumed exaggerated importance in my mind, just as minor 
symptoms are magnified to a menace in the healthy. 

1. It is suggested that the interruption of the Provincial letters in full 
career of victory was due to Pascal’s increasing difficulty in distinguish- 
ing clearly between Jansenist dogma and Calvinist predestination. The 
difficulty to us who have read Bayle and Mozley is no doubt a real 
one; but was it so to Pascal? The eighteenth Letter does not disclose 
it. Has Mr Soltau weighed the consideration advanced by M. Jovy 
(Pascal inédit. t. ii) that the pamphleteer found himself in March 1657 
touched in two vital articles—his lifelong loyalty to the king and his more 
recent but none the less vivid loyalty to Rome—and dropped controversy 
as impetuously as he had begun it? This seems to fit the facts and 
Pascal’s temperament. 

2. Pascal’s good faith in quitting theology for morals in Letter iv is 
questioned. 

Mr Soltau rightly sees that Pascal first aroused public sympathy in 
Arnauld’s cause and then proceeded to indicate the grave moral issues 
at stake. But I feel that Pascal’s line of policy has escaped him or 
that he has not done full justice to it. After doing what he was asked 
to do—defend Arnauld from a petty, personal attack, for which a light 
touch and plenty of irony were needed—Pascal turns upon his ad- 
versaries and exposes with all his heat and eloquence the results of 
their ethical teaching. These were unfolded to him as he read the 
Casuists and he did not know when he began how far he would go— 
the Letters are of course pidces doccasion. Certainly his reading taught 
him theology besides morality ; he ends by applauding the Thomists 
whom he began by despising. But I can see nothing in the least ‘ dis- 
ingenuous ’ in his change of front. 

3. Mr Soltau seems to me to lay too much stress on the miracle of 
the Holy Thorn (March, 1626) as the determining factor in bringing 
Pascal to attempt his Apology for Christianity. I believe that the 
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miracle only confirmed an intention formed at the moment of his con- 
version (November, 1654). What was more natural for a man with 
Pascal’s thirst for souls than to set forth at once to convince the free- 
thinkers, whose society he was quitting, of the danger and folly of their 
position? It is only a question of a couple of years—but every year 
counts in a short life such as his and charged with so much incident. 

4. Mr Soltau dismisses as ‘ either a jest or an amazing self-deception’ 
the definition of Jansenism given by the late M. Gazier as ‘Catholics 
who dislike the Jesuits’. But the phrase is much older than M. Gazier 
and it has an element of truth. It was used by the Italian Tesoni in 
1717 and it was an accurate description of a contemporary group. 
(For Tesoni cf. Signor Jemolo’s book of which I shall shortly have to 
speak.) Dislike of the Jesuits is not the whole of Jansenism, but it is 
an integral factor, and it is alive to-day. 

5. Among the books which influenced Pascal in preparing the 
Apology was the Pugio Fidei of which the Pensées are full and which 
led him on to the study of Hebrew. Mr Soltau does not mention it, 
and the omission is serious. 

6. Was Pascal ‘half in fun’ when he wrote the Pari? I cannot 
believe it. He is in desperate earnest. He has to convince the gamester 
that he must wager one way or the other, and the chances are set before 
him in a way and in a form he will appreciate. It is an argumentum 
ad hominem, but it is also a recognition of the power and place of the 
will in regard to belief. William James in Zhe Will to Believe has 
shewn that the option presented to the will is both compulsory and 
momentous. Cf. E. R. Bernard in the JouRNAL vol. xvii no. 62 
(October rors) p. 111. 

Finally, one or two tiny details. Saint-Cyran (as his title should be 
written, not abbreviated) became Director of the Institut du Saint- 
Sacrement in 1634, and not of the Port Royal des Champs till 1635 or 
1636. Séguier was not Chancellor of the diocese, but Chancelier de 
France, a very different position. ‘The elects’ is not English and ‘to 
defer’ is not the same as ‘to delate’. I offer these few criticisms in 
case Mr Soltau may care to use them for a second edition to which 
I hope his book may go. 


Zl Giansenismo in Italia prima della Rwvolusione, by A. T. JEMOLO. 
(Bari, G. Laterza e figli, 1928.) 


WE cannot escape from Pascal even when we cross the Alps and pass 
from the seventeenth to the eighteenth century. Indeed, of him it may 
be said, drofaviv ér. Aare. For good or ill, wherever and whenever 
the practice of the Jesuits or the principles of Jansenism are under dis- 
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cussion, his words still live and burn. The missiles with which the 
Italian Jansenists bombard their adversaries a hundred years after his 
death are all fetched from his armoury, and the essential Jansenism of 
his great ‘ Prayer to God for the right use of sickness’ reappears in the 
Decree on Prayer of the notorious Synod of Pistoia in 1786. 

Signor Jemolo’s book is timely and needed. It may be said without 
exaggeration that for nine students out of ten the story of Jansenism is 
confined to the soil of France and lies between 1640 (the publication 
of the Augustinus) and 1713 (the bull Unigenitus). There are some, no 
doubt, who are aware of an Italian recrudescence of the ‘heresy’ 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, associated with the name of 
Scipione de’ Ricci, but they have for the most part followed the lead 
of writers like Ettore Rota, Anzilotto, and Pivano, who studied the 
phenomena of 1786 without sufficient regard to its antecedents, and 
who saw in the Jansenism of their country a mainly political movement, 
an outburst of national idealism. ; 

Signor Jemolo has set himself the task of extending knowledge and 
correcting illusion ; and he has, it seems to me, succeeded completely. 
Behind the politics of 1780 lies a theology, the theology of St Augustine 
and of his French and Flemish followers, and it is to the history and 
content of that theology and of the Molinism by which it was challenged 
that he devotes his first chapter, ‘Momenti storici di un eterno con- 
trasto’, i.e. the age-long conflict between two contrasted conceptions of 
the relations between God and man, between Predestination and Free- 
will, particularly at their point of emergence in the seventeenth century. 
He states the reasons why France should have been the battle-ground 
then, why the doctrine of Jansen, a Fleming, came to be une affaire 
Srancaise, viz. (1) the rise of a band of French disciples, Saint-Cyran and 
his clan, all as anti-Molinist as their master; (2) the esprit frondeur of 
the ruling classes in France, their resistance to absolutism, and their 
readiness to seize any weapon with which to belabour the Company 
which controlled the absolute monarch; (3) the French prejudice 
which resented the activity of an order which had of all the least sense 
of local patriotism ; (4) the readiness of France, devoted as no other 
country to the proper study of mankind, to assimilate a theory which 
spoke of man’s meanness and weakness, and of his incapacity to ac- 
complish anything good of himself—a state of mind reflected luridly in 
the pessimism of La Rochefoucauld. Moreover the Jansenist move- 
ment in France threw up great figures which touch the imagination and 
kindle the intelligence in an unusual degree—a Saint-Cyran, an Antoine 
Arnauld,' a Nicole, and above all, a Blaise Pascal. 

1 Why does Signor Jemolo call him Antoine Arnauld d’Andilly? That was his 
elder brother. 
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Pascal died outside the sect—those who hold this view have the weighty 
support of Signor Jemolo, ‘mori quasi certamente pentito, rientrato nei 
ranghi dei cattolici obbedienti, sottomessi alla suprema autorita del pa- 
pato’—but, as has been said, his prayer is essential Jansenism, and it was in 
defence of Jansenism that he spent himself, his genius, and his eloquence. 

After Pascal, Signor Jemolo touches briefly on Quesnel and the Uni- 
genitus and then passes in chapter ii, ‘La visione cristiana del Gianse- 
nismo’, to a careful study of the inwardness of the movement, indicat- 
ing the beginnings of its anti-papal tendency, analysing the opposed 
conceptions of which he has already traced the external history, and 
ending with an impressive and dramatic prosopopeia, an address to the 
Throne of God by a Jansenist and a Molinist shepherd of souls, the one 
appealing to His Justice, the other to His Mercy. Before leaving this 
section I wish to register my surprise that M. Laporte’s book on Port- 
Royal has apparently escaped Signor Jemolo as it has Mme Duclaux 
and Mr Soltau. If he had read it he could hardly have taken Bremond’s 
‘parole buone, parole toccanti’ for Saint-Cyran as seriously intended. 

In ch. iii, ‘Gli avversari dei Gesuiti in Italia’, the author settles 
down to his subject proper, Italian Jansenism, and over this unfamiliar 
ground I for one am content to follow him blindfold. Unfamiliar, 
frankly, it was until I read the book; but so full and clear is Signor 
Jemolo’s narrative that I now almost feel at home there. He dis- 
tinguishes between two classes of Jansenist, (2) those, roughly speaking, 
of the first half of the century for whom he accepts the designation 
given by Tosini in 1717 and extended in 1922 by M. Gazier to all 
Jansenists—‘ dei buoni cristiani che non amavano molto i Gesuiti—and 
(4) those of the second half, ‘I rebelli’, men who, having failed to win 
Rome to their side, rose against her. Among the former he ranks 
Muratori who, although a Molinist in later years, began by open 
hostility to the Company. 

As in ch. ii he developed the thoughts and motives of the his- 
torical figures drawn in ch. i, so in ch. iv, ‘ Agostini e Tomisti’, he traces 
the tenets of the rigid Augustinians, Noris, Berti, and Belleli, and indi- 
cates clearly their divergences from Baianism and strict Jansenism. 
It must be admitted that the divergences are subtle and evasive, apt to 
elude the modern reader, but sufficient at the time to save the writers 
from papal censure. As a fact Noris, though repeatedly denounced, 
was never condemned. He became Vatican librarian and a cardinal; 
Benedict XIV styled him Zuclesiae splendidissimum lumen and had his 
Historia palegiana called off the Index, and in a Brief of 1745 he 
authorized the three systems of Thomism, Molinism, and Augustinian- 
ism as all equally orthodox. 

Apropos of the Augustinian Serry and his history of the Congrega- 
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tions, De auxiliis, 1 am surprised that Signor Jemolo does not speak 
more definitely about the supposed Bull of Paul V against the Jesuits. 
The question was surely settled once for all when in 1881 Fr. G. 
Schneemann published the Pope’s private memoranda, disclosing his 
sentiment that it was no time to bless Baiiez and his school, the matter 
under debate being not of faith but of interpretation. 

In ch. v, ‘ La morale rigorista e la lotta contro il lassismo’, Signor 
Jemolo comes to matter which has already been treated at great length 
by Déllinger and Reusch (Moralstreitigkeiten, 1889) and it is enough to 
chronicle incidental remarks of special interest, e. g. that what baulked 
the success of the Reformation in Italy was lack of interest in theology, 
and that the Casuists had little vogue there. 

Ch. vi, one of the most important in the volume, is headed ‘ Irrequie- 
tudine di studiosi ed ansia di credenti’. 

Signor Jemolo discovers that not only in dogma and ethics, but in every 
department of church life and thought and practice there is disclosed 
a clash of feeling which issued in a final explosion. Even in the 
Society of Jesus, so outwardly homogeneous and of such united front 
in defence of media scientia, of the power of the will, of probabilism and 
benignismo, there was much free play of individual taste and talent in 
missionary work, in historical research, in devotional exercises. Here, 
and especially in the cult of the Blessed Virgin, Jesuits found them- 
selves in conflict with conservative divines who, desiring a purification 
of theology and morals, sought it in a return to the christianity of the 
early church. Of these the most conspicuous was L. Muratori, who in 
the matter of predestination was favourable to Molinism. He is indeed 
the hero of this section and no one will rise from a perusal of it without 
a profound respect and affection for the discoverer of the Canon that 
bears his name. 

In chh. vii and viii we reach the rebels—‘ Tamburini ed il gruppo 
pavese’; ‘Scipione de’ Ricci’—men whose open antagonism to the 
Papacy and appeal to the secular power were due to their despair of 
winning reform by help of Rome. The names of De’ Ricci and of 
Leopold of Tuscany, protagonists of the Synod of Pistoia, are familiar 
to many who never heard of Pietro Tamburini of Pavia. Thanks are 
due to Signor Jemolo for presenting to view this splendid and sympa- 
thetic figure, and for clearing up some obscure points in the story of 
the Suppression of the Jesuits, due, it appears, as much to local anti- 
pathies as to political machination. 

There remain two final chapters, one on Jansenism in regions of 
Italy not already mentioned, and a ‘ Conclusione’ which assigns to the 
whole movement its place in the history of the country, and of the 
church at large. 
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A quotation from the last passage of this admirable book will serve 
to exhibit its tone and style. Man, eternally the same under his ap- 
parent diversity, is ever wavering between hope, when he catches a 
glimpse of God and His Will, and despair, when human misery stands 
confronted by Inscrutable Majesty. Weary of this wavering, man turns 
his eyes from the painful scrutiny of his destiny to feast them on the 
flowers of his earthly garden. ‘Ma, sia che neppur qui trovi la certezza 
ch’ @ il suo assillante bisogno, sia che il soffio potente dello spirito lo 
riprenda, la sosta non @ mai lunga. L’ uomo ritorna alla ricerca di Dio. 
Beato colui che pit si  approssimato al roveto ardente, ed ha udito la 
voce divina.’ 


H. F. Stewart. 


The Christian Sacraments, by OLIVER CHASE Quick (Nisbet and Co., 
1927). Religious Values in the Sacraments, by H. J. WorTHEr- 
spoon (T. and T. Clark, 1928). Zhe Sacramental Society, by 
C. Ryper SmitH (The Epworth Press, 1927). 


Or these books the first is philosophical, the second strictly theo- 
logical and pastoral, the third controversial. 

Canon Quick’s essay is the first volume of the Zidvary of Construc- 
tive Theology edited by Dr W. R. Matthews and Dr H. Wheeler 
Robinson. The editors state in their General Introduction that the 
present need of the Christian Church cannot be met ‘ by dissertations 
on the interpretation of the Bible or the History of Christian Doctrine’ ; 
they desire therefore to lay stress upon the ‘ value and validity of religious 
experience and to develope their theology on the basis of religious 
consciousness. In so doing they claim to be in harmony with modern 
thought.’ It is somewhat difficult to understand why they have selected 
Canon Quick’s book as the first of their series, since, though it certainly 
contains no dissertation on the interpretation of the Bible, neither does 
its author select religious experience as his starting-point. Canon 
Quick’s purpose is to straighten out the traditional theological language 
concerning the Sacraments by presenting its significance in modern 
philosophical terms ; and he makes use of general human experience to 
aid him. He claims also by so doing to be in a position to ‘ correct the 
main aberrations into which sacramental doctrine and practice have 
strayed, and to meet the objections of opponents which these aberrations 
have provoked’. In the first three chapters Canon Quick lays out his 
method of procedure. Outward realities are connected with inward 
realities either as symbols or as instruments ; that is, either they suggest 
ideas to the mind and convey information, or they take their character 
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from what is done with them. No doubt the two are interwoven, but 
the distinction is fundamental to the author and he works with it 
throughout the book. Sacraments may therefore be aesthetic, in the 
sense that they are the self-expression of the good or of beauty defined 
as goodness; or they may be ethical, in the sense that they are means 
by which goodness achieves its purpose in practical activity. The 
former tends to contemplation, the latter to service. The antithesis is 
an abstraction in fact, because ‘no mind embraces either quite whole- 
heartedly’, and ideally, because ‘the full success of moral effort can 
only be by the full realization of beauty’ ; it is, however, a valuable and 
necessary antithesis. 

In chapter iv Canon Quick approaches the Christian Sacraments. 
Christ’s life is the supreme Sacrament. It is both symbol and instru- 
ment. The highest purpose of goodness is uniquely expressed and 
uniquely operative in space and time in the life of Jesus Christ. Its 
self-revelation is affirmed by the doctrine of the Incarnation : its instru- 
mental operation by the doctrine of the Atonement. As symbol Christ 
is the expression of those values which constitute the very nature of God, 
beauty, moral goodness, and reason (ch. iv) ; as instrument He is ‘the 
one perfect sacrament of the power by which in the end, or in the whole, 
all evil is redeemed and the rational perfection of the universe vindicated 
and fulfilled’ (ch. v). In saying that the life and death of Jesus are 
unique both as symbol and as instrument, the author, however, makes it 
abundantly clear that he does not mean that they are events detached 
from human experience regarded asa whole. The principles of incarna- 
tion and atonement are present everywhere, and the life and death of 
Christ ‘sum up in themselves and interpret the ultimate significance and 
value of the temporal process as a whole’, and none could interpret the 
innermost mysteries of experience save ‘ He who is everywhere at home 
in the universe, because He is Himself the eternal Son’. The doctrine 
of representation is therefore quite essential for the understanding of 
Canon Quick’s essays. 

The interpretation of Christ’s life and death as symbol and instrument 
explains-the rationale of sacraments. They are ‘extensions both of the 
Incarnation and of the Atonement’. ‘ Any static-temporal reality which 
by its occupation of space and time expresses to us God’s will and 
purpose and enables us the better to co-operate with them’ is a sacrament, 
and a specifically: Christian sacrament is ‘a ritual act, using a certain 
form and matter, which both represents some universal relation of 
human life to God through Christ, and also, in thus representing all life, 
makes life worthy to be thus represented’. In chs. viii and ix the 
author discusses Baptism and the Eucharist, maintaining that the former 
is primarily symbolical since it expresses much more than it effects, 
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whilst in the latter the instrumental aspect is always primary. Hence 
his objection to ‘devotions’. They tend to turn what properly belongs 
to an action within a rite into a distinct external symbol. Reservation 
for communion is legitimate, since it is simply a postponed part of the 
eucharistic act ; reservation for devotion is illegitimate. The conclusion 
is thus reached that the change wrought in the bread and wine ‘is 
objectively real only with the process of the eucharistic action’ and 
‘their holiness is real but negative’. 

The book contains chapters upon ‘the Church, Orders and Unity’ 
and upon ‘Worship and Morals’, but these lie somewhat outside its 
main theme, which has been thus roughly outlined. Taken as a whole 
Canon Quick has given us a very delicate interweaving of thought and 
expression, but it suffers from an almost complete lack of a real sense 
for history. The materials which meet us both in the N.T. and in the 
world of religious experience are rougher and more awkward than 
Canon Quick’s philosophy allows, and he definitely obscures this 
roughness. He works with symbols which are almost mathematical in 
their symmetry, and his conclusions are so neat that the reader is hardly 
conscious of the drastic simplifications which this neatness involves. 
For example, he is so anxious to express the life of Jesus in terms of 
Beauty, Truth, and Goodness that the few pages which summarize that 
life are the weakest pages in the book, just because he is not sufficiently 
historically minded to recognize that the N.T. is not a quarry where 
truths can be found which fit into a previously ordered philosophy, but 
is rather a creative and largely unmanageable material. He con- 
sequently misses elements which are quite fundamental. It is not 
irrelevant that forgiveness of sins is mentioned only twice, and then 
quite casually (pp. 109, 199). The weakness appears again when he 
refuses to deal historically with the significance of the words spoken in 
the Upper Room, and justifies himself by saying that their meaning can 
only be understood ‘when we consider what He was, has been, and is 
in the history of human life and thought’. This is a very dangerous 
utterance, and needs far more careful statement ; and moreover Canon 
Quick knows how dangerous it is, because at one point, when dealing 
with the symbolism of Baptism he owns that he is changing the 
‘emphasis of the N.T.’, and excuses himself by saying that the N.T. 
emphasis was due to the ‘ peculiar and necessarily transitory conditions 
under which the New Testament was composed’. 

Dr Wotherspoon’s book, the Croall Lectures for 1926, is a model 
introduction to the theological implications of the Sacraments and to 
their religious value. It is less ambitious than Canon Quick’s essay, but 
it is marked by very great maturity of judgement. He ventures to 
write ‘ because of a deep impression that the Sacraments are our Lord’s 
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witnesses to an everlasting Gospel, that they are the Church’s anchors 
to the evangelical interpretation of doctrine, that they are for the soul 
a school of education in faith and devotion, and that religious revival, if 
it is granted us, seems likely to owe much in impulse and in form to 
Sacramental influences’. He deals with the ‘Sacramental Principle’, 
the ‘Sacraments and Magic’, ‘Sacraments and Grace’, ‘The Sacra- 
ments and the Gospel’, ‘ Baptism in relation to some of its religious 
values’, ‘The Holy Communion: (1) The Consecration, (2) The 
Reception’. The book contains also a series of appended notes, for 
example, notes on the terms dva6yxn, dvdpvnors and zovetv. Dr Wither- 
spoon’s use of the Fourth Gospel is open to criticism, and it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the passage on p. 233 can stand, but this 
is a largely irrelevant criticism of such a valuable piece of work. 

Mr Ryder Smith’s book is an exposition of the significance of the 
‘Sacramental’ use by the Church of material symbols as opposed to 
their ‘Sacerdotal’ use: the former meaning that ‘no particular symbol 
is essential or indispensable’, the latter involving that ‘without the use 
of particular material there is no guarantee of spiritual experience in the 
Church’. Though he follows what he names the ‘psychological’ or 
‘analogical’ method, the book contains a good deal of interesting N.T. 
exegesis, controlled by the conviction that fellowship is the essential 
mark of the Christian religion. ‘ We have fellowship with Christ and He 
with us; so we have fellowship with God; so, too, we have fellowship 
with one another.’ Consequently the Eucharist is an experience of 
fellowship with Christ. The meaning of the words in the Upper Room 
are primarily the promise that He will still be with His disciples, and 
that His death would inaugurate the New Covenant. ‘In other words, 
by dying for men Jesus expected to rid them of sin and to restore them 
to that fellowship with God for which they were created.’ Similarly 
Baptism is a sign and seal of the fellowship that binds Christ to believers. 
The author believes that ‘our Lord Himself taught His disciples to use 
the Sacrament of Baptism and instituted the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper’, but he considers that, though they are obligatory upon 
Christians, they are not essential. The book, taken as a whole, provides 
his justification of this apparent paradox. 

Epwyn C. Hoskyns. 


Eustathius of Antioch, by R. V. SELLERS, B.D. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1928.) 


Tuis is one of those sober and careful studies of a limited subject 
that it is always worth while to read. Eustathius was a very central 
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and significant personality of his age. At Nicea he was the trace-horse 
that it took the firm hand of the Emperor to rein in. He seems to 
exhibit for the first time those traits which later are recognized as 
characteristic of the Antiochene school of theology. And yet the age 
that felt the impress of his personality so deeply has been very far from 
liberal in the perpetuation of his memory. Only one genuine work of 
his survives entire, and of his activities after his early banishment we 
know nothing at all. 

Eustathius is therefore one of those historical figures that most call 
for such separate studies as this one by Mr Sellers, where all the avail- 
able scraps of information are brought together, and set in relation to 
one another and to our general knowledge of the time, in the hope that, 
as a result, we may be able to form some better estimate of the signifi- 
cance of the whole. 

Mr Sellers begins with a description of the waves of theological 
movement affecting Antioch for a century before Eustathius came there. 
He thus enables the reader to picture the situation into which the new 
bishop stepped, before telling the story of his brief and warlike episco- 
pate. Just half the book is given to history. The remaining half is 
devoted to an examination of his writings and doctrine. The author 
seems rather to strain after giving a verdict. But if the reader does not 
agree with him, he cannot complain that the evidence has not been 
presented in a proper manner. In short, Mr Sellers has given us a mono- 
graph which may well hold the ground, unless and until the past yields 
up new evidence upon its subject. It would have been good if he 
could have reprinted the fragments of Eustathius. I believe that 
he would have done so, had-not the expense been prohibitive. And 
so a good book suffers from a defect which is not the author’s fault. 

Times were when such a volume would have got itself published by 
subscription. If the method is out of fashion, it needs replacing 
by a particular kindliness on the part of the book-buying public towards 
this type of production. 


Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation, ed. A. E. Raw.inson, D.D. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1928.) 


A FRESH volume of theological essays by a group of Oxford dons is 
naturally opened with interest. This time there proves to be a collabo- 
rator from the younger university. But while his contribution is impor- 
tant of its kind, it does not take away from the volume the general 
character which entitles it to a place in an illustrious succession. It is 
the attempt of a group of Oxford Anglicans to give an account of the 
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faith that is in them, and of the way in which they relate it to contem- 
porary thought. 

They would not have it regarded as in any sense a manifesto, but as 
the informal outcome of discussion in what the reviewer gathers to have 
been a fairly intimate circle. The editor has secured unity of general 
purpose, which may be described as the establishment of two affirma- 
tions ; that Christianity did not ‘ borrow its thunder’, and that Christian 
dogma can still look any secular philosophy in the face. But as each 
contributor has been left responsible for his own essay, the collection 
suffers from some unevenness. 

The editor’s personal contribution is a short opening essay on Hebrew 
theism as presupposed by the Christian movement. He shews that the 
theme of ‘the deeds of God’ is central to it. God was never carried 
out of reach of the Jew by metaphysics, and at the same time was never 
‘domesticated’ as a mere tribal deity. It was their feeling for the 
‘holy’ which saved the Jews from the latter course, and also, when 
linked to their sense of moral value, gave such powerful sanction to 
their ethical code. These characteristics pass over as presuppositions 
into Christianity. 

Dr Rawlinson, in bringing out this radical indebtedness of Christianity 
to Judaism, prepares the way for later essayists who set out to shew 
how slight was the indebtedness in other directions. 

Mr Narborough follows with an essay entitled ‘The Christ’. But it 
is not a general Christological study. That must be sought in Professor 
Hodgson’s essay at the end of the volume. It is an attempt to sketch 
a Christology on the basis of hints supplied in the Gospels as to our 
Lord’s own thoughts about Himself. Mr Narborough thinks that Jesus 
‘contemplated His vocation with the greatest awe’ (p. 27), and em- 
phasizes the experimental character of His behaviour. He shews Him 
feeling His way to the fulfilment of His vocation, as testing the 
guidance afforded by the highest existing traditions in Hebrew religion, 
and finding what He sought, as to the present, in the Isaian picture of 
the Servant of God, and as to the future, in Daniel’s vision of the Son of 
Man. So much emphasis, in fact, is laid upon this experimental aspect 
that the resultant picture does not correspond to that in the Gospels. 
For there the experimentation has to be looked for, while the other 
characteristics, sureness and spontaneity, leap to the eye. Mr Nar- 
borough would account for the authority with which Jesus spoke on the 
ground that while living and acting as Servant, He was anticipating the 
functions of the Son of Man in the one point of delivering the eternal 
law of God. On what grounds within our Lord’s consciousness this 
anticipation rested, Mr Narborough does not say. He does not think 
that Jesus identified Himself with the divine Wisdom, nor does he 
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discuss the relation which Jesus may have regarded Himself as bearing 
to the Spirit of God. And so we are left without any notion how He 
can have come to assume the roll of lawgiver, as distinct from prophet, 
before His exaltation. In the end He dies to ransom the people ‘from 
their spiritual rulers and from themselves’ (p. 46). 

The reader will perhaps feel that the strongest impression to be 
gained from the essay is just the impossibility of what it attempts, 
namely, to give an account of what Jesus thought of Himself in terms 
of rational reflexion upon current ideas and circumstances. Nothing 
about the Resurrection appears in Mr Narborough’s essay. Therefore, 
it seems, the editor has attached to it a brief essay by the Cambridge 
collaborator, Mr Nock. In four pages of very crisp writing Mr Nock 
deals with the attempt to class the Resurrection narratives with the 
resurrection myths of other religions. The heart of the matter is, to 
quote his phrase (p. 48), ‘ Attis and Osiris saved by rising again, Jesus 
by dying’. The Easter festival is seen not to stand in the same relation 
to belief in the Resurrection as that in which the mystery festivals stand 
to the mystery myths. It emerges by a change of point of view, from 
the keeping of the Pascha. In short, the differences are more radical 
than the resemblances. 

Mr Nock’s main essay, on the indebtedness of early Gentile 
Christianity to its Hellenistic background, follows somewhat similar lines. 
Gentile interpretations of the received faith owe much to ideas current 
in the Hellenistic world of the time, and the study of those ideas helps 
towards a just conception of the early Christian culture revealed by our 
documents. But the dominant and effective ideas continued to be 
those that came with the reception of the faith, and not those that were 
brought in to aid in its interpretation. Such is the conclusion which 
Mr Nock allows the reader to gather from the survey of the facts which 
he marshals. His avowed intention was that this survey should be 
made in as purely objective a manner as possible, providing simply 
a conspectus of relevant facts and deductions established in the realm 
of ‘ Religionsgeschichte’. 

Only a very wide and thorough acquaintance with that field of study 
could justify the undertaking of such a task. The reader will be 
reassured on this score by the range and carefulness of the citations 
and footnotes. But it is not out of place to note that the writer has 
served an apprenticeship. His edition of Sallustius (C.U. Press, 1926) 
and a long string of contributions to journals, English and German, 
either presenting solutions of minor problems, or setting out the recent 
bibliography for a section of the field (as in the Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology), qualify him as a specialist. What he has here to say may 
be summarized as follows. 
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The confusion of races and cultures brought about by the conquests 
of Alexander began the break-up of the ‘civic’ framework of Hellenic 
culture, enabling the rise of individualism, and with it, of credal 
missionary religions, cosmopolitan in outlook, and making appeal to the 
individual human being as such. Without the previous spread of such 
individualist-universal forms of religion, the success of the Pauline 
mission would be hardly conceivable. 

Early Gentile Christianity was, of necessity, beholden to the Hellenistic 
mysteries and mysticism for Greek words sufficiently freed from their 
original concrete denotation to be bent to the new religious significance 
for which it needed them, as also for notions already current by which 
to make intelligible its own aims and practices. But it had within itself 
a temper of renunciation which pagan conversion did not know, and 
shewed a grasp upon history and the realities of present spiritual life 
which was equally new. 

Mr Nock proceeds to confirm this finding by an examination in detail 
of the terminological parallels that have been noticed between the 
language of Gentile Christianity and that of the Hellenistic religions. 
Here it is that the writer’s wide range of reference is specially important. 
If a particular form occurs in the same general sense in two quite 
different settings, it naturally excites notice and suggests the existence 
of relations between the cultures concerned. But when the whole 
number of available instances of such a form is collected and examined, 
the first impression is often belied. The form proves to be a common- 
place, implying no relation between its several contexts. Such is the 
case, on Mr Nock’s shewing, with such terms as xvpuos, vids Geot, owrnp, 
pvorypiov and so on. Again, the evidence of history is not that 
Christianity, octopus-like, in seizing floating scraps that came in reach, 
strove for elaboration. On the contrary, essays of formulation are 
continually seen to arise simply from the need to exclude some inter- 
pretation that was unacceptable. 

Here and there (e.g. p. 105) the writer hints at a test which it seems 
might merit more extensive use. This is to consider what one ought to 
find in Christianity if it were really under such influence from its 
neighbours as is suggested. 

It may occasion surprise that Mr Nock should find the Pauline 
doctrine of Baptism and the Eucharist so little influenced by the notion 
of sympathetic communion with a god, as it appears in the mystery- 
religions. But if it is remembered how few are the forms in which 
religious feeling can clothe itself, it may be admitted that there are 
evident within Christianity ideas of entry into the experience of Christ 
very parallel with those found in mystery cults of the worshipper’s self- 
identification with the cult-god, without it necessarily implying admission 
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of any direct transfer of influence between the two. Mr Nock touches 
briefly on springs within the Christian history from which the Pauline 
doctrine could come, without help from outside. He might have gone 
farther. Our Lord’s reference in Lk. xii 50 to His yearning for the 
accomplishment of His ‘baptism’, as also His question to the sons of 
Zebedee, indicate that for Him baptism carried some reference to an 
ordeal. His demand that His disciples should take up the cross and 
follow Him, should put their hand to the plough and not look back, 
sounds the same note. Had baptism not meant to the Gentile Chris- 
tians what St Paul taught them that it meant, something would have 
been lost in transit. Equally, if his words are interpreted strictly on 
the mystery analogy, something 7s lost. 

Again if, as Mr Nock suggests (p. 121), our Lord constrained the 
disciples to a reluctant acceptance of His death by making them ‘eat 
His flesh and drink His blood’, it must follow that when they believed 
in the earnest of victory to the cause of the Kingdom, given by His 
resurrection, every subsequent breaking of bread would carry the 
thought of a sympathetic ‘standing by Him’ in His sacrifice. 


Such arguments, however, belong to the study of Christian origins, 
and Mr Nock’s object was to shew how far, or rather how little, a survey 
of contemporary paganism supports the belief that Gentile Christianity 
was an early borrower. For this task he has assembled a mass of 
relevant material which otherwise the ordinary reader could not easily 
lay hands upon. 

Next follows a very notable essay by Dr Kirk on the evolution of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The value of the doctrine is first tested by 
a review of its history and then by reference to the problems of philo- 
sophy and religious experience. The first stage follows lines parallel 
to those traced by Mr Nock, and examines the contention that the 
dogma of the Holy Trinity is the fruit of the ‘ extreme Hellenization’ 
of Christianity. Dr Kirk answers that Christian doctrine does shew 
signs of having been subjected to pressure from without, but in the 
direction of a ‘ binitarianism’ which, if it helped towards the develope- 
ment of Trinitarian dogma by making a move away from unqualified 
monotheism, produced the greatest embarrassment in later stages. That 
the church did not acquiesce in making the Logos-doctrine the per- 
manent mainspring of her theology is due to something in her tradition 
that would not yield. 

A great difficulty in upholding a real Trinitarianism, as distinct from 
this philosophic binitarianism, is that of giving any real signifiancce 
to the Third Person of the Trinity. It is in this respect that Dr Kirk 
is specially interesting. He recalls that the history of religious experience 
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is full of testimony to a power acting upon men, and recognized as such 
by its otherness from the movements of their own will, reason, and the 
rest. Effects of a formally similar kind are experienced as the result, 
on the one hand, of taking drugs, and, on the other, of coming under 
the influence of another human person. There is a marked tendency, 
both in the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments and elsewhere, 
to describe the religious experience in question in terms more suggestive 
of the former comparison than the latter, that is, in terms of divine 
Fluidum or ‘Gotteskraft’. But the effect of stuff is impartial and 
undiscriminating, while the influence of a person acts in a selective or 
discriminating way. And while these testimonies to the experience of 
the action of the Spirit of God emphasize its inevitability in terms that 
are comparable with those that might be used of the action of a drug, 
they leave it beyond doubt that it is regarded as discriminating and not 
mechanical, in the choice of person, time, and place. Here is some- 
thing to help towards giving significance to the doctrine of a personal 
Holy Spirit. But a harder distinction remains to be made, namely, 
that between such personal action of the Holy Spirit, and the personal 
influence of the ascended and living Christ upon the lives of believers. 
The xdps of our Lord Jesus Christ figures prominently in early 
Christian writing. Dr Kirk points out that it differs from the experience 
of the Spirit as described in the Old Testament in an essential quality. 
It implies always a conscious co-operation of the human will. The 
prophetic experience, on the other hand, appears to come unbidden 
and irresistible. 

Dr Kirk goes on to suggest that the Pelagian controversy is in part 
the result of neither side seeing that two different elements are involved 
in Christian experience. There is a Christian grace in which the 
conscious and willing co-operation of the individual is presupposed. 
And there is a deeper, more mysterious, and imperative action of God, 
subject to no such condition. 

In view of this distinction within religious experience, Dr Kirk holds 
it reasonable to think of a trinity of ‘characters’ in Godhead which is 
not to be regarded as illusory, and must therefore correspond with the 
reality of divine Being. 

To criticisms of Trinitarian doctrine from the philosophic side, 
Dr Kirk would simply reply ‘Why not?’ The positive philosophical 
defence given by St Augustine he regards as ‘ unsuccessful’ (p. 225). 
In this he is admittedly in good company. But his argument against 
it seems to be false. In an equilateral triangle ABC, if we call the side 
BC the ‘relation’ between the other two sides, 42 and AC, the ‘relation’ 
between BC and C4 is not some fourth line that has now to be intro- 
duced, but is simply the side 42. So, too, St Augustine’s argument 
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does not lead to a fourth, and so to an infinity of divine ‘substances’, 
but only to a Trinity. 

Nevertheless it remains true that, for the Christian, religious experience 
is of direct moment, and the ‘mathematics’ of theology are of only 
derivative importance. And there is therefore no need to quarrel with 
Dr Kirk’s main contention that it is enough for us if, on the intellectual 
side, we can defend the doctrine of the Trinity with a ‘ Why not?’ 

The next essay is entitled ‘The later developement of the doctrine 
of the Trinity’. But in actual fact it goes just over the same historical 
ground as Dr Kirk’s essay, that is, down to and including St Augustine. 
Altogether, it is difficult to say what it is supposed to add to the book. 
It is written in a tone of authority, and the footnotes often serve only 
to pile up a greater weight of assertion, instead of underpinning the 
text with much-needed external support. If substantiating references 
are followed up, the results are lamentable. Thus, the first results of 
turning up references to the much-quoted Loofs, Pau/us von Samosata, 
are as follows: 

Page 247, this book ‘ was provoked by an English book on the Apolli- 
narian heresy’ (Raven). Loofs, of. cit. p. iv, ‘ bevor ich die Korrektur 
aus der Hand gab, griff ich zu einem neuen Buche ueber Apollinaris’ 
(i.e. so late in the history of his own book that he could do no more 
than notice it in his preface). 

Page 248, ‘the Creed of Nicaea was. . .a compromise... with a large 
body of Christian thought which had been accustomed to use the term’ 
(homoousion). The reference shews that this startling generalization 
rests upon the simple suggestion that the majority at Nicaea would be 
the more ready, in Canon 19, to endorse the local terms of reconciliation 
of the little Paulianist remnant at Antioch, because the people to be 
reconciled did at least use the word of the moment. 

Page 254, note 2, emphasizes the subordinationist doctrine of the 
Apologists with regard to ‘the Logos, the depotentiated God’. Put like 
that, it sounds very subordinationist. Reference to Loofs, p. 303, gives 
us ‘der Gedanke einer Depotenzierung des Géttlichen zum Zweck des 
Erscheinens’. If (encouraged by the dictionary) we translate ‘ devolu- 
tion’, the phrase does not amount to anything more downright than we 
have been accustomed to. 

These are random specimens of reference to one theological book, 
and argue careless reading. A more serious test is the handling of 
patristic texts. On p. 280 we are told that ‘Gregory of Nazianzus does 
not know whether to call the Spirit an attribute or influence of God or 
a Divine Person’. The reference is to the famous fifth Theological 
Oration. Here Gregory sets the ididrns of the Holy Ghost over against 
those of the Father and the Son, demolishes the suggestion that He is 
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an évépyea, and ends ¢i 82 otaia tis, ob Tov repli THY odciay, Aro KTiopa 
irodnOnoerat 7) Oeds. This seems to rule out ‘ influence’ and ‘attribute’ 
quite effectively. 

There is no reference on p. 273 for the statement ‘ Novatian is, of 
course, . . . closely connected with Tertullian, whose pupil he was’. 
But enough has already been said to justify a suspicion that the writer 
did not spare time for this essay, and he cannot be aggrieved if the 
reader follows suit. 

There follow two short essays by Mr Brabant. The first, on ‘ Augus- 
tine and Plotinus’, shews that Neoplatonism was the bridge by which 
Augustine came from Manicheeism to Christianity. The Neoplatonists 
took hold on the poetic as opposed to the scientific element in Plato, 
and developed a system the object of which was not to know this world, 
but by purification from this world to save the soul. Augustine there- 
fore came to Christianity prepared both to regard personal salvation as 
the central problem in life, and to see in human mind the first overflow 
of the divine Good. 

The subject of the second essay is ‘God and Time’. Mr Brabant 
contrasts Monism, which believes in the power of thought to embrace 
reality, and in this preoccupation fails to ‘take time seriously’, and 
Progressism, which holds thought for a mere tool-maker, and intuition 
for the true means of contact with reality. Criticizing each in itself, he 
shews that Christian tradition will not wholly break with either. The 
doctrine of the voluntary self-limitation of God makes room for both. 
It leaves to time a real importance, since its relation to eternity is rather 
qualitative than quantitative, and at the same time it knows reality 
apart from time. Time, according to Mr Brabant’s view of it, may be 
called ‘an aspect of creative sacrifice’. The writer is to be thanked 
for a very suggestive and stimulating piece of work. 

The last essay is by Professor Leonard Hodgson, now gone to America. 
It is on the Incarnation, and is a crown to the whole work, since it is 
with faith in the Incarnation that the whole book is concerned. The 
writer begins with anthropology. The self, he holds, is not a unitary 
something over against its experiences and states, but exists only as the 
subject of them. The reader is rather left to discover for himself how 
much may lie hidden in the fact that the self is active as well as passive 
as the subject of experience. 

The self, Professor Hodgson holds, comes into existence with 
a particular body, which is the exclusive medium of its experience. But 
as increasing unity of purpose integrates the succession of states and 
experiences which the body incurs, a qualitative growth of selfhood is 
recognized. When a man can say ‘For me to live is Christ’, selfhood 
is reaching its highest terms, and begins to partake of the quality of the 
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eternal. Christianity, in the writer’s view, only offers hope of human 
immortality on these terms, that is, through sharing in the immortality 
of God. He will not recognize the existence of such a thing as ‘ man- 
hood’ to be set over against ‘Godhead’ in the fashion of the fifth 
century. We do not get a norm of manhood by taking an average of 
actual men. Its only norm is the ‘stature of the fullness of Christ’. 
We cannot even draw the old contrast between manhood and Godhead 
as between passible and impassible, for God is now thought of as passible 
sub specie temporis. In short, the common presupposition of both sides 
in the classical controversy as to the mode of the Incarnation must be 
abandoned. 

Professor Hodgson gives a very interesting historical sketch of the 
controversy down to Chalcedon, shewing that while current metaphysics 
rendered the Chalcedonian Definition logically impossible, it was attained 
by a mixture of inconsistency in reasoning and firmness in registering 
tradition. 

To our age, Professor Hodgson says, limitation of knowledge presents 
somewhat the same difficulty that passibility did to the age of Chalcedon. 
But human knowledge is attained by recognition of the universals 
behind the particulars. Our contacts with the particular are imperfect, 
and we cannot have ideally accurate perception of anything. That, 
however, does not destroy the validity of human judgements upon 
experience, for it is in virtue of these that we keep going. So likewise 
the fact that Jesus thought about things around Him in like terms with 
the men of His age and place does not invalidate the perfection of His 
spiritual judgements ; and similarly with the fact that he was tempted. 

So the essay ends with the point which Dr Kirk had made, that the 
intellectual difficulties that surround the doctrine of the Incarnation are 
inherent in a theistic view of the universe. In neither case can the 
problem be solved, but in neither case can it be dismissed. For 
the writers of this volume, as a whole, the obscurity of this age-long 
riddle is illuminated by the Christian experience of ‘Christ in us, the 
hope of glory’. 

To sum up, this volume is not epoch-making, since it neither rounds 
off any debate nor presents any new point of departure. But it is 
a stimulating and worthy ‘interim report’, such as may be regarded as 
fairly representative of Anglican theology to-day. Perhaps, too, it may 
be taken as representative of that service which Ecclesia Angilicana, at 
once traditional and radical, can render to the general cause of theology. 


W. TELFER. 
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The Gospel before the Gospels, by B.S. Easton, D.D. (George Allen & 
Unwin, 1928) contains the Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1927. 
Dr Easton’s edition of the Gospel according to St Luke was re- 
viewed in this JouRNAL last year (vol. xxviii p. 420). These Lectures 
have merit as an argument for the historical trustworthiness of the 
Synoptic Gospels on the ground that they shew few traces of the ideas 
with which the growing church of the early apostolic age was specially 
concerned. Other students may differ from Dr Easton in detail and 
think him unduly ‘ conservative’, but he presents his argument skil- 
fully and attractively. What, however, gives special value to his book 
is the survey, with which it opens, of research on the Gospels during 
the last twenty years or so, and more particularly his careful statement 
and criticism of the principles of the formgeschichtliche group of scholars 
and their writings (especially M. Dibelius who coined the term in his 
Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, 1919, R. K. Bultmann Die Ge- 
schichle der synoptischen Tradition, 1921, who accepted the principle but 
dissented from Dibelius’s applications of it, and E. Fascher, who re- 
viewed the new method of study in his Die formgeschichtliche Methode, 
1924). These books were not sent to the JouRNAL and have not been 
reviewed in it, though Dr Bultmann’s /esus—a book on a different 
level—was noticed last year (vol. xxviii p. 106). 

So far as I know, there has been in English no such exposition and 
critigue of the new method as Dr Easton gives us, and for that reason, 
if for no other, his book should be welcomed by English readers. 

Attention should be called also to another book on the Gospels 
entitled Zhe Faith that rebels : a re-examination of the miracles of Jesus, 
by D. S. Cairns, D.D. (Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell Square, 
W.C. 1, 1928). Dr Cairns finds both the ‘Traditional’ and the 
‘ Modernist ’ views of the miracles obsolete, in view of recent develope- 
ments in philosophy and psychology, and he would summon us to the 
stronger faith that rebels against the idea that results such as Jesus is 
depicted in the Gospels as producing are not within our own reach. 
A good deal of what he writes will recall to many of his readers 
Dr Westcott’s treatment of the subject in 1859 in his Characteristics of 
the Gospel Miracles—a book not mentioned by Dr Cairns, though it 
was widely influential in revolutionizing the current idea of the miracles 
that Dr Cairns regards as being still the traditional view (a reprint in 
1913 had a large circulation). Dr Westcott and Dr Cairns are at one 
in treating the miracles as actual occurrences and signs of ‘ the dawning 
of a new day’ and of ‘a future open to man in which he will reign 
through Christ over a redeemed world’ (Dr Westcott’s words). Dr 
Cairns writes with so much eloquence and hopefulness that any kind of 
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criticism must seem heartless. Yet I cannot think that his portrait of 
Jesus really takes account of all the evidence of the gospels, nor that 
all his. analogies and arguments are sound. The idea of the ‘closed 
system’ which he says has obsessed men’s imagination has had a very 
short life, and it is science itself (not the faith that rebels) that has been 
‘ opening ’ this ‘ closed system’ in recent years. And when he says of 
Jesus that He believed in ‘ His perfect liberty to help men’, and that 
this is a truth ‘ whose possibility is now in process of being demon- 
strated by our fuller knowledge of the limits of science’, it must be 
noted that in all matters parallel to those with which the miracles are 
concerned it has been the achievements of science that have brought 
about such ‘relief of man’s estate’ as has been won. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the faith which will triumph in the future will not 
depend on our ‘knowledge of the limits of science’. Rather it will 
achieve its results, in the sphere that Dr Cairns has in mind, in pro- 
portion as our knowledge gets less limited and the actual constitution 
of the world and man is more clearly disclosed. There is a suggestion 


of irrationality in Dr Cairns’s presentation. of his subject which seems 
to me unhealthy. 


Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien: Anhang—Die Johannesparal- 
“elen, by Lic. ALBERT Huck (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1928) is a 
seventh edition of this well-known synopsis. What I wrote of the 
sixth edition which appeared six years ago (/. 7:.S. vol. xxv p. 221) 
I should say again of this one. No changes were needed. The ‘im- 
provements ’ are to be found in the textual apparatus on each page and 
the lists of literature relating to it—perhaps also in the new ‘artistic’ 
cover, with its bold type and spaciousness. The price of the book, 
bound, is six Swiss francs. 

English students who like to have the Westcott-Hort text, and the 
line by line or phrase by phrase arrangement, will naturally not prefer 
Huck ; but I think there is no better synopsis for general use. 


J. F. B-B. 


Prologues to the Gospels, Revue Bénédictine, July 1928 (Abbaye de 
Maredsous, Belgium). 


In the Revue Bénédictine for July 1928, pp. 193-214, Dom D. de 
Bruyne publishes a short study of certain Prologues found in Latin MSS 
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of the Gospels, which merits particular notice. The series—Matt. 
(lost), Mk. (Marcus . . . gui colobodactylus), Lk. (Est quidem Lucas 
antiochensis), Jn. (Euangelium Iohannis manifestatum)—is, according to 
Dom de Bruyne, earlier than the ‘ Monarchian’ Prologues and indepen- 
dent of Eusebius and Tertullian. If there be a literary connexion with 
Irenaeus, Irenaeus is the borrower. 

De Bruyne gives reasons for believing that the series is a translation 
from the Greek, the Greek original being, in fact, extant for the Prologue 
to Lk., and that it was made at Rome for a Catholic ‘ edition’ of the 
New Testament produced about a. D. 150 as a counterweight to Mar- 
cion’s ‘Gospel’ and ‘ Apostle’. This would be the first edition of the 
New Testament as a collection. 

According to this series Mark, St Peter’s interpreter, wrote after St 
Peter’s death, and was called ‘short-fingered’ for a mere bodily 
peculiarity. The apology in the long prologue to Lk. for the narration 
of John the Baptist’s birth is anti-marcionite. The words adiectus ab 
Johanne in the prologue to Jn. are in de Bruyne’s view corrupt: per- 
haps instead of ad Johanne some Roman name should be read. I note 
with great satisfaction that de Bruyne has come to the conclusion that 
the ‘ Marcionite’ Prologues to the Epistles are the work of Marcion 
himself : ‘ce n’est pas un marcionite quelconque qui composa les pro- 
logues marcionites, c’est Marcion lui-méme’ (p. 211). This is an 
opinion which I have ventured to teach for some years. 


Fuldaer Studien, by P. LeHMmann (Proc. of the Bavarian Academy, 
June 13, 1925). (Miinchen, Bay. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1925.) 


Tuis short study of 53 pp., with a facsimile, contains important 
bibliographical matter connected with the ancient Abbey of Fulda, 
founded by Boniface, where Victor of Capua’s Latin Harmony of the 
Gospels, commonly known as Codex Fuldensis, is still preserved. 
There was once a great Library belonging to the Abbey, now almost 
entirely dispersed, but Dr Lehmann has succeeded in recognizing 
a good many (see his work Johannes Sichardus, pp. 113-115), and in 
the present brochure he publishes, among other interesting material, 
what seems to be the oldest Catalogue of the Fulda Library, written in 
an Anglo-Saxon hand in a MS of Isidore now at Basel (F. iii 15). 
Unfortunately the List has been erased and is now in parts indeci- 
pherable, but Dr Lehmann has made out a good deal (see Facsimile 


and pp. 48, 49). 
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The misprint on p. 5 is corrected on p. 47, but it should have been 
added that the Book of Cerne is certainly connected with Mercia rather 
than with Northumbria (KuyZers, p. xiv). 


F. C. Burkitt. 


Palaeographia Latina, V, edited by W. M. Linpsay. St Andrews 
University Publications, xxiii. (Milford, 1927, 8vo, 78 pp., ix 
collotype plates.) 


Tue Cathedral Chapter of Constance sold its MSS to Weingarten 
Abbey in 1630: K. Léffler argues that fourteen of these MSS are enough 
to shew that there was a writing-school at Constance closely akin to 
those of S. Gall and Reichenau, using first a minuscule of the type 
called Rhaetian and then the Caroline: Pl. i-iv give two specimens of 
each sort. Lindsay, on some early MSS of Belgium and Holland, illus- 
trates the rivalry of different schools in the Netherlands and the decay 
of the insular influence due to S. Willibrord and S. Boniface (P1. v—viii). 
The Corbie school is always interesting: E. A. Lowe illustrates (Pl. ix) 
a new fragment in the rare ‘b’ type, like the Gelasian Sacramentary 
in the Vatican, and Miss Dobiash-Rozhdestvenski deciphers the name 
Ingreus of the Corbie scribe of Petropolitanus F. v. r. 6: a recruit from 
Russia is most welcome. E. K. Rand applies a close examination of 
the method of ruling to the dating of Tours MSS; his results are highly 
technical and subsidiary to other criteria of date. 


E. H. MInns. 


The Babylonian Epic of Creation, by S. Lancpon, M.A. (Oxford 
University Press, 1923.) 


For many years the standard edition of the Babylonian Epic of 
Creation was that of the late Dr L. W. King, which appeared in 1902 
under the title Zhe Seven Tablets of Creation. This exhausted the 
textual material then available, which is collected and published in 
part xiii of Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, and in volume ii 
of King’s work. With the discovery of the Assur fragments of the 
Epic, and their publication in Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religiésen 
Inhalts, the need of a new recension became urgent ; for these not only 
contributed largely to the restoration of the First Tablet, but also 
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yielded up the whole of the lost Sixth Tablet. A fresh edition of the 
entire Epic was published in 1921 by Dr Erich Ebeling, in volume ii of 
Meissner’s A/torientalische Texte und Untersuchungen; but, litho- 
graphed from the author’s none too legible handwriting, it was more or 
less a makeshift. Two years later, in 1923, Professor Langdon, who 
had independently and exhaustively studied the whole mass of material 
bearing on the Epic, published his monumental edition, the book under 
review, which entirely supersedes all other editions, and which is likely 
to remain itself unsuperseded for many years to come. 

The text elicited by Langdon from the material available in 1923 is 
tolerably complete; but in 1924 the excavations at Kish brought to 
light fresh fragments of the Epic. Of these, thirteen fill up many 
lacunae and correct a number of tentative restorations in the First 
Tablet ; and two larger pieces make valuable contributions to the textual 
criticism of the Sixth Tablet. As it is beyond the scope of the present 
review to discuss these new sources in detail, reference is made to 
volume vi of Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, where they are edited 
in full. This volume, needless to say, is an indispensable supplement 
to the standard edition of 1923. 

Because Langdon’s composite text is in transcription only, and the 
publication of the cuneiform sources is spread over a miscellany of 
volumes not always accessible, I have been at pains to check the 
literal accuracy of the whole. The result of this collation is very 
gratifying. Only one inaccuracy of transcription has been detected: 
for ma-har-ra in Tablet II, 31, and again in IV, 30, should be read 
ma-ah-ra, As the editor was unable to see the final proofs, it is not 
surprising to find a number of printer’s errors. Binding-strokes have 
been omitted in w-ma-al-da (I, 135), pu-uh-ra (II, 125), ma-ag-Sa-ri 
(III, 52), «d-5u-ukkin-na-ka (V1, 140), sa-gi-‘u-nu-ma (VII, 10), and 
is-su-hu (VII, 34). For w-Se-$i-[Ra-a$-Su\ read u-Se-Si-| da-aS-Su| (III, 42) ; 
for gim-rau-su-nu, gim-rat-su-nu (III, 102); for ¢-du-ul, i-lu-ul (IV, 38); 
for masak, masak (1V, 38); for umisé, u niké (VI, 113); for sami-e, 
Sami-e (VII, 16); for e-tél-duina, e-til-lu ina (VII, 76); and in uS-ta5-Sa- 
¥a-a delete the second fa (I, 137). The editor might also have men- 
tioned that the system of transcription is that set forth in the sign-list 
appended to his Sumerian Grammar (1911). The sources of the text 
are indicated by a convenient notation, and all variant readings are 
recorded. 

Professor Langdon, perhaps more than any other Assyriologist, 
possesses a profound knowledge of texts, and of all critical literature 
bearing upon them. This erudition, tempered by acuteness of criticism, 
and by a just appreciation of views conflicting with his own, has enabled 
him to produce a commentary that throws a flood of light on many 
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obscurities in the text of the Epic, which, to scholars of less learning, 
have hitherto remained impenetrable. Its contributions to lexicography 
are very considerable, as may be ascertained by reference to the list of 
words in Index B. A pleasing feature of the commentary is its arrange- 
ment: it runs parallel with the text ; so that constant reference from one 
part of the book to another is avoided. The abbreviations employed in 
this commentary are explained on pages 2 and 3; anda key to the nota- 
tion of the apparatus criticus is givenon pp. 60-64. An analysis of the 
contents of the Epic and a history of its text are to be found in the Intro- 
duction. The Addenda on pp. 214-218 should not be overlooked. 
Those readers who have no option -but to accept the translation on 
trust will, before all else, require some assurance of the reliability of 
this. It is, of course, impossible to pass final judgement on many minor 
details of interpretation, especially where drag Aeyopeva are involved ; 
but readers may be assured that Professor Langdon’s translation is, in 
general, quite accurate. It is significant that in no single instance has 
his rendering been proved to be unconditionally wrong, although the 
feasibility of an alternative interpretation must often be admitted. This 
is as much as any one has a right to expect of a translator who is depen- 
dent upon lexicographical material that is not yet free of the melting-pot. 
One thing is certain: among the few who are competent for such a task, 
Professor Langdon is, in virtue of his profound knowledge of texts, 
pre-eminently qualified. Some of the criticisms with which his 
translation has been favoured by reviewers have been singularly futile. 
To expose the true worth of one that is typical will perhaps help to 
restore confidence among those who have been misled by such criticisms. 
An Assyriologist of no mean reputation complains of Langdon’s rendering 
of line 116 in Tablet VI: ‘Wide is his heart, warming is his com- 
passion.’ He urges the objection that /4’s is ‘ not the active participle 
“warming”, but clearly an orthographic variant for the permansive 
lait “is warm”’. The critic entirely overlooks the fact that a perman- 
sive may be either active or passive according to the context (for which 
see Delitzsch Assyrische Grammatik, 2. Aufl. § 117a). In rendering 
W@it ‘is warming’ Langdon is perfectly aware that it is an orthographic 
variant of /a’it, the regular permansive form, and he knows, as apparently 
his critic does not, that this permansive is, according to the context, an 
active one. His rendering ‘warming is his compassion’ is therefore 
an exact translation ; for the active permansive connotes continuity or 
permanence of action. The critic, not recognizing this, most unjustly 
infers that Langdon takes /@’it as a present participle, simply because 
‘is warming’ is one particular way of rendering the present participle ; 
and his ignorance leads him to imagine that only the present participle 
can be so rendered. When he goes on to suggest ‘is warm’ as the 
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correct translation, he falls into the further error of misinterpreting 
the permansive in its passive sense, which can only mean ‘is being 
warmed (continuously)’! Many of the criticisms which have raised 
doubt in the minds of the credulous as to the trustworthiness of 
Langdon’s translation belong to this category. 

A translation may have two objects: it may be either intended to 
display the translator’s felicity of diction, as when scholars produce 
English versions of Anacreon or Horace for the amusement of those 
who are well acquainted with the originals, or it may be intended to 
facilitate the study of a difficult original, while it gives the translator’s 
countrymen generally some acquaintance with a foreign work which 
deserves to be known by them, though they cannot hope to learn its 
language. The latter has been the object set before himself by Professor 
Langdon. The text has been rendered throughout as closely as is con- 
sistent with intelligibility ; but the translation loses nothing thereby. If 
his English is occasionally marred by solecisms, it is because he has 
unwittingly introduced a Babylonian idiom into our language. But as 
these cause no difficulty to the intelligent reader, there is no need 
to take notice of them here, let alone to make capital out of them, 
an unedifying pursuit, for which a reviewer in the Oxford Magazine 
proved himself peculiarly qualified. 


Babylonian Historical Texts, by SipNey Situ, M.A. (Methuen, 
London, 1924.) 


In this volume are edited in full six cuneiform texts of great his- 
torical importance and interest, four of which are published for the first 
time. They cover the period of the history of Babylon from the time 
the city was rebuilt by Esarhaddon, about 685-680 B.c., down to the 
removal of the civilian population to Seleucia in 275-274 B.c. The 
whole work is a product of brilliant scholarship and penetrating criti- 
cism, and ranks as one of the most important contributions ever made 
to Babylonian historiography, by one of its most eminent exponents. 
The reviewer cannot do better than summarize its contents, which 
appeal not only to Assyriologists, but to all students of the ancient 
history of the Near East, especially to Biblical scholars. 

The Zsarhaddon Chronicle, 680-667 8.C., is the first document dealt 
with. Mr Sidney Smith shews that its compiler was copying from the same 
original text as was used by the scribe of the well-known Aadylonian 
Chronicle, but that the former had the advantage of still being able to 
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read passages which the latter found broken. Besides being the earlier, 
the Zsarhaddon Chronicle inserts matter not included in the Badylonian, 
and this yields new information of considerable importance. It supplies 
us with fresh details of Esarhaddon’s Egyptian Campaigns, which are 
discussed in full by the editor. We also learn that the precise month 
of Ashurbanipal’s accession was Kislev, and that Shamash-shum-ukin 
acceded in the year 668 B.c., dates which were not previously known 
with such precision. 

A Chronicle of the Years 680-625 B.C. is not so interesting ; but it 
makes one valuable contribution to Babylonian Chronology. In his 
Fall of Nineveh Mr Gadd concluded that the revolt of Nabopolassar 
began in 620-617, this result being deduced from such evidence as 
was available at the time. But now the new document definitely 
establishes the fact that the revolt began immediately after Nabopo- 
lassar’s succession in 625, a correction of much importance. 

A Persian Verse Account of Nabonidus is rightly held to be one of 
the most important documents of the Neo-Babylonian Period. It is 
a product of the reign of Cyrus, and in its literary form unique. 
Ostensibly a historical narrative, it is the concrete expression of political 
propaganda calculated to excite the people’s detestation of the last 
indigenous Babylonian king, Nabonidus, and to secure an appreciation 
of the new foreign ruler, Cyrus, for his piety. Nabonidus is not actually 
mentioned by name, but the context leaves no doubt as to his being 
the object of vilification. In order that this diatribe might receive the 
widest possible circulation among those for whose edification it was 
composed, the common people, it was prepared in the form most 
effective for public recitation, in verse. The verse-form is that common 
to all the myths and legends. From a historical point of view such 
a document is naturally open to grave suspicion ; so Mr Sidney Smith 
has devoted no less than fifty pages to an appraisement of the worth of 
its statements. His investigation leads to the conclusion that the text, 
notwithstanding its polemical character, possesses real historical value, 
in that it gives, for the first time, precise information concerning the 
town of Tema’, and also reveals the nature of the internal dissensions 
which led to the final fall of Babylon. 

The Nadonidus Chronicle is re-copied and edited afresh. An analysis 
of its contents, incorporating the results of the editor’s independent 
study, and a convenient summary of the reign of Nabonidus, setting 
forth the points of contact between the cuneiform sources and the 
accounts of the Greek and the Biblical authorities, will be welcomed by 
students of this important period of Near Eastern history. The im- 
proved text will commend itself to Assyriologists; for Mr Sidney 
Smith’s accurate copying speaks for itself. 
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The Babylonian Chronicle concerning the Diadochi, 321-312 B.C., 
belongs to the later years of the reign of Seleucus or to the reign of 
Antiochus. Very intriguing is Mr Sidney Smith’s suggestion that we 
possibly have in this document nothing less than an epitome drawn up 
for the use of the historian Berosus. For it was at this time that he 
was compiling his great work on Babylonian History. Future editors 
of Diodorus will have to give serious attention to this chronicle. The 
Greek author’s account of Eumenes’s campaign, 318-316 B.c., is at 
variance with that of the Babylonian chronicler, and it is hard to 
believe that the latter’s version is incorrect. Further, the date of 
Seleucus’s flight to Egypt is apparently dated by the chronicler in 314- 
313, whereas Diodorus places it in 316. How are these discrepancies 
to be cleared up? While this text raises a new problem in historical 
criticism, it happily solves a long-standing one in ancient geography. 
The vexed question as to whether the Koocao of the Greeks should 
not be identified with the Kashshu of Babylonian history is answered, 
once for all, in the negative. 

The last of the six documents, a Historical Account of the Reign of 
Antiochus I Soter, for the Years 276-274 B.C., is, like the Mabonidus 
Chronicle, not new, but re-copied and re-edited. This text has already 
been used by historians, such as Mr Edwyn Bevan, who have recognized 
its importance for little-known events after the death of Seleucus. But 
errors of translation have proved misleading ; and so Mr Sidney Smith 
brings his volume to an end with an entirely new edition of this text, 
together with a summary of its contents. 

The intrinsic value of Mr Sidney Smith’s book is so exceedingly high 
that the reviewer is very reluctant to protest against its cost. But the 
price (325. 6d.) of the volume, which contains hardly any oriental type, 
is surely about twice as much as it should reasonably be. The format 
is not pleasing, and is certainly unsuited to a work of this kind. The 
lithographed plates at the end, eighteen in number, leave much to be 
desired. When a new edition is called for, the publishers will perhaps 
be good enough to consider these points. 


A Sumerian Reading-Book, by C. J. Gapp, M.A. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1924.) 


OF recent years self-instruction in the more uncommon languages of 
the Ancient East has been encouraged and facilitated by the publica- 
tion of various introductory manuals. Some of these, such as Robinson’s 
Syriac Grammar and the Ethiopic, Assyrian, and Egyptian Grammars 
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of Mercer have their usefulness grievously impaired by numerous mis- 
prints and serious omissions. Yet, notwithstanding these defects, they 
render useful service ; for their compactness and their simplicity com- 
mend them to those amateurs who have but little leisure or capacity to 
enter upon a struggle with the intricacies of the standard text-books in 
order to acquire an elementary working-knowledge of the language 
which attracts their interest. Of works of this category which have 
appeared in English none is so welcome or deserving of the student’s 
gratitude as is Mr Gadd’s Sumerian Reading-Book. For whereas ‘the 
beginner in Assyrian or Egyptian who can read German has access to 
handbooks equally elementary but more scientific and trustworthy than 
the English publications cited above, there is nothing, in any language 
whatsoever, which can take the place of Mr Gadd’s excellent little 
volume. Nor indeed is any substitute needed; for not only is the 
Sumerian Reading-Book \audably free from misprints and other errors, 
but it answers to the highest conceptions of what an introductory 
manual ought to be, comparing favourably with the best productions 
of Teutonic scholarship and pedagogy. 

Mr Gadd very properly expects his readers to possess some previous 
knowledge of Assyrian. But he does not ask for much, little more 

indeed than an acquaintance with the nature and contents of the 
’ ordinary Assyrian syllabary, such as may be obtained in any of the 
several primers of Assyriology already in circulation. Even if the student 
does not carry this minimum of indispensable knowledge in his head, 
he need not be deterred from taking up Mr Gadd’s book, provided that 
he has ready access to some such primer. Thureau-Dangin’s Sy//adaire 
Accadien (Geuthner, Paris, 1926) will serve his purpose most admirably 
and costs but little. With this reservation, Mr Gadd’s book is entirely 
self-contained and thoroughly well adapted to the requirements of the 
veriest tyro. 

After a perspicuous and stimulating introduction Mr Gadd sums up 
the bare essentials of Sumerian Accidence and Syntax within the con- 
venient compass of twenty-eight pages. The copious philological notes 
that accompany the texts which follow elucidate and amplify this gram- 
matical epitome, which is a model of clarity and conciseness. The 
student who, from the outset, would find a somewhat fuller exposition 
of the peculiarities of Sumerian grammar helpful may advantageously 
provide himself with Delitzsch’s Kleine Sumerische Sprachlehre fir 
Nichtassyriologen (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1914), a little work which is not so 
well known as it should be. 

The twenty-seven texts of the chrestomathy, which occupies one 
hundred and thirty-one pages, have been carefully selected, and are 
representative of all branches of Sumerian literature, with the exception 
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of commercial documents, which cannot be studied profitably at an 
early stage. The arrangement of this part of the book leaves nothing 
to be desired. The left-hand pages are devoted to the cuneiform texts, 
beautifully copied by Mr Gadd’s skilled hand, and lithographed with 
a clearness and a sharpness of reproduction that is beyond reproach. 
Opposite, line for line, on the right-hand page is the transcription of 
these texts, with an interlinear translation that is strictly literal. The 
system of transcription adopted by Mr Gadd is indicated in the list of 
signs on pp. 1-6. Appended to transcription and translation are 
numerous notes, which furnish the student with all possible aid to 
understanding the precise meaning of the Sumerian, analysing difficult 
forms and complex constructions, explaining obscure idioms, and 
constantly refreshing the memory by references to the.relevant sections 
of the grammar. They are arranged on a progressive plan, those 
attached to the first pieces being much fuller than those to the last 
selections. For this reason the texts should be studied in the pre- 
scribed order, so that full benefit may be derived from these admirable 
aids to study. Sumerian requires very great accuracy in the mastering 
of its elements if future progress is to be assured. The subjoined 
vocabulary, which is in transcription, contains all words occurring in 
the chrestomathy, arranged under their appropriate roots. In addition 
to the English meanings Mr Gadd supplies the Assyrian equivalent of 
each Sumerian word, an adjunct which will be appreciated by the 
reader who already knows some Assyrian. 

The student who has conscientiously worked his way through this 
excellent little manual will be agreeably surprised to find that he is in 
possession of a very useful working-knowledge of a language which 
before might have seemed to present insurmountable difficulties to the 
would-be learner. 

The Oxford University Press is to be congratulated on its foresight in 
publishing this invaluable aid to an abstruse study at the remarkably 
low price of half a guinea, as well as on the excellence of its get-up. 


C. P. T. WincKwortTu. 
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—W. K. L. Clarke Some old books—J. H. TREMENHEERE A note 
on Dr Williams ‘ Fall and Original Sin ’—Reviews and Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1928 (Vol. xxvi, No. 4: Constable & Co.). 
A. MANSBRIDGE The reassertion of the Faith—Ha.Lpane East and 
West—H. G. D. Turnsutt Hinduism and Christianity in India— 
C. A. F. Ruys Davips Buddhism not originally a negative gospel— 
W. R. Ince Harnack and liberal Protestantism—W. R. Sor.ey In- 
dustrial Ethics—G. A. Jounston The philosophy of industry—R. M. 
Fox Education for life—F. CLarKe English mind and Dominion 
mind—W. G. DE Burcu Self-realization—J. D. UNwin Marriage in 
cultural history—J. K1nc Schleiermacher’s Catechism for noble women 
—C. CLEMEN Prehistoric Religion—E. BARTHEL Dr Albert Schweitzer 
as theologian—Survey and Signed Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Princeton Theological Review, April 1928 (Vol. xxvi, No. 2: 
Princeton University Press). R. D. Witson Foreign words in the Old 
Testament as evidence of historicity—J. A. FAuLKNER An American 
doctor looks at Luther—The Roman doctrine of the sacrament of 
penance— Reviews. 














PERIODICALS III 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue de I Histoire des Religions (Vol. xcvi, No. 5 : E. Leroux, Paris). 
P.-L. Coucnoup Le style rhythmé dans I’Epitre de Saint Paul a 
Philémon. 


Revue Biblique, July 1928 (Vol. xxxvii, No. 3: J. Gabalda et Fils, 
Paris). L.-H. Vincent La troisitme enceinte de Jérusalem (fiz)— 
R. DEvREssE Le commentaire de Théodore de Mopsueste sur les 
Psaumes—P. DHorRME Abraham dans le cadre de l’histoire—J.-M. 
Vosté Le Gannat Bussimé—F.-M. Abe Monuments mégalithiques de 
Palestine: Le circuit de Transjordanie—Recensions—Bulletin. 


Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique, July 1928 (Vol. xxiv, No. 3: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). L. Dieu L’évangile de l’enfance, dans S. Luc, 
serait-il de S. Marc?—I. Sniepers L’influence de l’hagiographie 
irlandaise sur les Vifae des saints irlandais de Belgique, I—J. GrssLer 
Le procés-verbal d’une récognition de reliques en 1611 & Maestricht— 
L. VAN DER EssEN La définition du dogme de Il’ Immaculée Conception 
et la Faculté de théologie de I’Université de Louvain au début du xvii® 
sitcle—H. Netis Le Mémoire sur [état de  Eglise de Belgique, ses droits 
et ses prérogatives de Mgr Brenart—Comptes rendus—Chronique— 
Bibliographie. 


Revue de [Orient Chrétien 1927-1928 (Troisitme Série, tome vi 
[xxvi], Nos. 1 et 2). N. Marr La langue géorgienne—S. GREBAUT et 
A. Roman Littérature éthiopienne pseudo-clémentine : Traduction du 
Qalémentos (Livre iii)—E. BLocuet Les sources grecques et chrétiennes 
de l’astronomie hindoue—A. Apovutz Les fétes et les saints de l’église 
arménienne—S. Grésaut Ordre du baptéme et de la confirmation 
dans l’église éthiopienne—E. BLocnet Le nom des Turks—F. Nau 
Sur al-Makin et Ibn-Abil-Fazail—S. Grésaut Contribution 4 lhistoire 
du couvent éthiopien San-Stefano-dei-Mori—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN, 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der 
dlteren Kirche, September 1928 (Vol. xxvii, No. 2: A. Tépelmann, 
Giessen). R. BULTMANN Untersuchungen zum Johannesevangelium— 
H. Winpiscu Die Spriiche vom Eingehen in das Reich Gottes— 
E. v. Dogscniitz Zur Erzahlerkunst des Markus—Max Wunpt Max 
Zepf, Augustins Confessiones—K. MULLER Kleine Beitrage zur alten 
Kirchengeschichte—P. L. Hepiey Ad Colossenses 229-3,—E. v. 
Dogscuvt1z Zur Liste der NTlichen Handschriften—Neutestamentler- 
tagung zu Eisenach am rg. und 20. Oktober 1927. 





II2 THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. cix, No. 1: H. Laupp, Tiibingen). 
J. ZELLER Das Generalvikariat Ellwangen (1812-1817): Die Autobio- 
graphie des Geistlichen Rats Dr von Mets. 

(Vol. cix, Nos. 2 and 3.) Apam Neue Untersuchungen iiber die 
Urspriinge der kirchlichen Primatslehre—ANWANDER Die Alexandrini- 
sche Katechetenschule und Indien—Diekamp Ueber den Bischofssitz 
des hl. Martyrers und Kirchenvaters Methodius—Besprechungen. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Vol. xlvii, N.F. x, No. 1: L. Klotz, 
Gotha). H. Kiorz Der Ambrosiaster und zeitgendssische Schrift- 
steller—K. Voict Papst Leo der Grosse und die ‘ Unfehlbarkeit’ 
des ostrémischen Kaisers—F. BLaNKE Die Entscheidungsjahre der 
Preussenmission (1206-1274)—A. BitreLtt Das Ende der Betriigerin 
Anna Laminit in Freiburg i. Uechtland—W. K6uLER Zur Abendmahls- 
kontroverse in der Reformationszeit, insbesondere zur Entwicklung der 
Abendmahlslehre Zwinglis—E. STaEHELIN Oekolampad und Butzer in 
franzésischer Ubersetzung—L. Wou.es Beitrige zur Geschichte Zin- 
zendorfs und der Briidergemeinde—K. Aver Die Historia dogmatum 
des Abtes Jerusalem—Anzeigen und Berichte. 
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